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Liberia’s Efforts ‘Toward 
Economic Improvement 


BasiL C. Ropes 


NEAR EASTERN AND AFRICAN DIVISION, OIT 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


EG located on the West Coast 
of Africa, is one of several small coun- 
tries whose development was spurred by 
events during World War II. In the 
postwar period the quickening tempo of 
economic progress has continued, al- 
though the country’s potentialities have 
been only partially realized. 

President Tubman, in his second in- 
augural address, referring to this recent 
economic progress, observed that the 
close of 1951 found the Republic “in debt 
to no nation, bank, corporation, or in- 
dividual, and it will have a moderate 
sum of excess revenue and a balanced 
budget.” 


Economic Resources 


The Republic has a population esti- 
mated variously at between 1,000,000 
and 2,000,000—no census has ever been 
taken. Its coastline is about 1,500 miles 
across the Atlantic from the Brazilian 
coast. The country has an area of about 
43,000 square miles, about the size of 
Kentucky, with a coastline of 370 miles. 
Its climate is tropical, and there are two 
distinct seasons—the rainy season which 
lasts approximately from mid-May to 
mid-November, and the dry season 
which makes up the remainder of the 
year. 

Its transportation methods are ex- 
tremely primitive. Total railroad facil- 
ities at present consist of one small pri- 
vately owned railroad built to transport 
iron ore. Automobile transportation is 
very limited, there being only a com- 
paratively few miles of roads suitable 
for motor transportation. 


Timber and Mineral Resources 


Liberia has extensive forest areas, but 
exploitation up to the present time has 
been very limited, partly because of lack 
of transportation. Sporadic exports of 
timber in the past have been under- 
taken, but Liberia has never had a forest 
industry. The country, however, has a 
wide range of species, some with certain 
special characteristics, which are re- 
ported capable of supporting the devel- 
opment of a forest industry. 

In the field of mining, Liberia’s posi- 
tion with respect to iron ore has been 
already established. The American- 
owned Liberia Mining Co. has completed 
initial development of the Bomi Hills 
iron-ore deposits from which a total of 
1,000,000 tons of iron ore is the target 
for export annually to the United States. 
Liberia is also a recognized gold and 
diamond producer. Mining of alluvial 
gold has been carried on for many years 
by hand labor, but output of gold has 
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fallen in recent years by nearly one- 
half, to about 15,000 ounces annually. 
Gold in Liberia is found in small placer 
deposits along the smaller stream beds, 
but no attempt has been made to mine 
the alluvial gold at the heads of streams 
or the original lode deposits. 

Diamonds were found in the Western 
Province several years ago by prospec- 
tors, but no systematic efforts have been 
made to determine the extent of these 
deposits. The same holds true with re- 
spect to other minerals or metals. 
Liberia has never made a geological sur- 
vey of its mineral resources, and one of 
the projects advanced under the Point 
4 program is the making of a survey 
and mapping of its mineral resources. 


Agriculture, a Basic Activity 


Liberia’s economy rests mainly on 
“peasant” agriculture, although planta- 
tion rubber is becoming increasingly 
important. The great majority of its 
people raise cassava, rice, eddoes, and 
yams, or gather bananas and palm 
kernels from wild trees, to meet their 
food requirements. Only a small por- 
tion of these crops is brought to market 
to raise cash to meet other needs. How- 
ever, the production of cacao, coffee, kola 
nuts, and peanuts has been steadily ad- 
vanced in recent years and _ these 
products promise to become important 
cash crops in the future. 


Rice constitutes a basic item of the 
natives’ diet, but production of rice is 
not sufficient to meet local requirements. 
Most of the rice grown at the present 
time is of the upland type, but the 
possibilities of producing low-land or 
irrigated rice are reported to be very 
promising. 


TREE CROPS 


Liberia’s soil and climate are well 
suited for the raising of tree crops, such 
as coffee, cacao, and palm kernels, and 
plans have been made to promote the 
development of these crops. 

At the present time, cacao is being 
grown on a small scale, almost exclu- 
sively by the natives. However, efforts 
are being made at systematic planting, 
and several thousand acres already have 
been planted with a total of approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 trees. It is hoped to 
increase cacao-bean production from the 
current rate of 1,500 tons to 15,000 tons 
annually by 1960.’ Liberia, because of 
its topography and climate is exception- 
ally well suited for the growth of cacao 
trees. (The bulk of the world’s cacao- 
bean production is raised currently in - 
the West Africa areas of Ivory Coast, 
Gold Coast, and Nigeria.) 

Another tree crop with promising 
potentialities in Liberia is coffee. In 
its early development stages Liberia was 
an important coffee-producing area, but 
difficulties in competing with other cof- 
fee-producing areas forced a drop in 
production. It is now hoped to raise 
production eventually from the current 
level of 500 tons of coffee beans to 7,000 
tons annually. 


1The short ton of 2,000 pounds is used 
throughout the text. 
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Loading of iron ore from railroad to boat by the conveyor-belt system, at Port of 
Monrovia, Liberia. 
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Rubber tappers, loaded with heavy 
buckets of latex, returning to a cen- 
tral collecting station. 


Liberia’s location and climate like- 
wise favor the growth of oil-palm trees, 
which grow wild in nearly all parts of 
the country. Here, too, a start has been 
made in the development of oil-palm 
tree plantations. However, the industry 
still depends on the natives to gather 
the fruit for the markets, but the 
methods of processing of palm oil are 
the most primitive and wasteful. Pro- 
duction for export in 1948 amounted to 
3,987 tons of palm oil and 3,939 tons 
of palm kernels. Goals set for the in- 
dustry anticipate an annual export 
volume of 9,000 tons of palm oil and 
50,000 tons of palm kernels. 


PLANTATION RUBBER ADVANCING 


By far the most important agricul- 
tural production, from the standpoint of 
the money economy of Liberia, is planta- 
tion rubber. Production of rubber has 
been developed by the American- 
owned Firestone Plantation Co., although 
smaller rubber plantations have been 
established by Liberians. The area 
planted to rubber trees at present is ap- 
proximately 80,000 acres, and current 
production amounts to 35,000 tons of dry 
rubber annually, of which more than 95 
percent is raised on the Firestone rub- 
ber plantation. 


Foreign Trade 


Rubber exports account for approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the country’s an- 
nual exports,’ and Liberia derives great 
benefits from its rubber production, both 
directly and indirectly. Although com- 
plete data on Liberia’s foreign trade in 
1951 are not available, previous records 
show that its trade has been steadily 
rising during the past decade. In the 
12-month period ended August 31, 1951, 
exports reached a new-high level, 
amounting to $50,748,347 compared with 
$18,181,814 in the preceding 12-month 
period, and $14,567,160 in the 12-month 


*Exports of rubber actually constituted 
88.6 percent of domestic exports in the 12- 
month period ended Aug. 31, 1951, and 84.5 
percent in the preceding 12-month period. 
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Liberia’s Exports by Commodities, Years Ended Aug. 31, 1949 and 1950 


{In U.S. dollars] 


Product 


Calabar beans 
Cacao beans 
Coffee 

Gold, new 
Groundnuts 
Ivory 

Kola nuts 
Live animals 
Palm kernels 
Palm oil 
Piassava 
Skins 

Other 


Total 


Rubber — 

Total domestic exports 
Reexported foreign goods_-__-- 
Personal effects 


Total exports 


tons 15, 593 
gallons 476, 000 483, 953 346, 630 307, 870 
tons 1, 959 137, 496 2, 167 158, 177 


1949 | 1950 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 


tons 12 1, 704 1 114 

do 515 173, 932 289 68, 820 

do 30 4, 947 467 18, 025 

troy ounces 
tons 
pounds 3, 520 
tons 505 36 


14, 654 410, 356 12, 109 1 339, 089 

15 1, 580 12 1, 234 
5, 142 3, 145 3, 960 
}, 865 281 44, 965 
1,042 1, 338 
050 17, 908 , 806, 883 


¥ 


2, 685 4,144 
12, 807 11, 899 


3, 264, 559 2, 766, 518 


tons 28, 529 | 11,063, 306 34, 238 | 2 15, 005, 603 


14, 327, 865 ‘17, 72, 121 
173, 791 312) 093 
65, 504 97, 600 


14, 567, 160 18, 181, 814 





| Excludes specie exports amounting to $60,000. 
3 Provisional; subject to correction. 


Norte: Short tons of 2,000 pounds. 


Source: Bureau of Revenues, Republic of Liberia, Statistical Summaries of Imports, Exports, and Shipping for 


year ended Aug. 31, 1950. 


period ended August 31, 1949. In con- 
trast, exports in the 12-month period 
ended August 31, 1940, totaled only 
$2,701,908. 

Imports in the 12-month period ended 
August 31, 1951, amounted to $17,305,- 
523 and in the 12-month period ended 
August 31, 1950, totaled $16,370,671.° 
Details of Liberia’s export trade in 1949 
and 1950 are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Economic Ties With United 
States 


Throughout its history Liberia has had 
very close ties with the United States. 
The country was settled originally by 
freed Negro slaves from the United 
States under the sponsorship of the 
American Colonization Society (which 
was organized in Washington in 1816) 
and other philanthropic organizations. 
Ever since recognition of the Republic of 
Liberia in 1847 close and cordial rela- 
tions have existed between the two 
countries, extending into the diplomatic, 
cultural, and economic fields. 


U. S. Public and Private 


Assistance 


After World War I, the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., the large United States 
concern, pioneered the development of 
plantation rubber in Liberia, which be- 
came a highly successful enterprise. 
During World War II, Liberia granted 
special privileges to the United States 
for the construction and operation of 
an airfield in that country, which 
proved of incalculable assistance to the 
Armed Forces of the United States op- 
erating in Africa. The port works of 
Monrovia were also constructed in this 
period, and two special missions—the 
U. S. Public Health Mission and the 


* Liberia has no import controls for foreign- 
exchange regulations in force; the United 
States dollar is the legal currency of the 
country. 


U. S. Economic Mission—arrived in 
Liberia to render technical assistance to 
that country. 

Private enterprises in Liberia, repre- 
senting American investments and local 
Liberian interests, are now engaged in 
various projects aimed at developing na- 
tional resources. In this connection, the 
Liberia Mining Co. only recently com- 
pleted initial developmental work to open 
up extensive iron-ore deposits in the 
Bomi Hills region. Production already 
has begun, and shipments are being 
made to the United States at a rate of 
10,000 tons weekly. Other enterprises 
are engaged in the systematic develop- 
ment of cacao, coffee, oil palms, and 
other agricultural and forest resources. 


The Point 4 Program 


Liberia was the first country to con- 
clude an agreement with the United 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Checking on the growth of a young 
cacao tree in a new cacao plantation. 
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; WORLD TRADE LEADS 
114 err 
8, 820 
S, 025 
a) Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
234 
3. Division, Office of International Trade 
1 338 
M6, 883 
17. 870 
8, 177 
4, 144 
L1, 899 
6, 518 
5, 603 
72, 121 ae an 2 ’ processing, and in discussing with United of this procurement in the ForEIGN Com- 
12, 093 Fre ric h I irm Inv ites States experts the production a processing MERCE Wantene, January 7, 1952, and exten- 
v1, OO U. S. Participation of kenaf and fique fibers. He is also inter- sion of bidding period in February 18, 1952, 
31, 814 ested in negotiating for the sale of a newly issue.) 
z Société Anonyme des Etablissements Rica- constructed 100-ton tuna boat, and for the A set of the specifications is available on a 
% lens, a French producer of woolens, textiles, operation Of two similar boats and a fish-can- loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
and carded felt, wishes to interest an Amer- ning plant in Buenaventura, Colombia. Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
ican firm in investing approximately $570,000 Dr. Ceballos’ itinerary includes Miami, New Washington 25. D. C. 
~ in its mills. Firm states that it wishes to Rese Rg ne cage th San 
. continue to improve the quality of its ma- ancisco, San ego, an eattle. orre- ° 
terials by using the ieneaiounes equipment spondence may be addressed to him c/o Con- Spanish Morocco Seeks 
} and to increase production at the lowest sulate General of Colombia, 444 Madison Direct Trade With U. Ss, 
an possible cost. Firm reports that during the Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
€ to past 5 years, it has invested 170,000,000 The Subdelegado de Industria y Comercio 
French francs in equipment and alterations, . on (Subdelegate of Industry and Commerce), 
pre- and that the buildings and equipment are New Deadline for UTE Tetuan, + maettiand Zone of Morocco, is inter- 
ocal assessed by insurance companies at approx- Eastern Cireuit Equipment ested in receiving offers from United States 
d in imately 1,500,000,000 francs. manufacturers and exporters of refined white 
na- The French firm employs about 1,000 The Department of Commerce has been in- sugar, lubricating oils, white flour, coffee, 
the workers, and produces textiles, woolen cloth, formed that the date for opening bids invited tires and tubes, automobile spare parts, 
: and carded felt for manufacturing civilian by the Administraci6n General de las Usines pharmaceuticals (antibiotics), potatoes, soy- 
‘om- and military clothing, shoes, and slippers. Eléctricas y los Telefonos del Estato (UTE), bean oil, and peanut oil. Quotations should 
pen The firm reportedly does a large amount of Montevideo, Uruguay, for the construction of be quoted c. i. f. Tangier/Ceuta, preferably 
the export trade with England, Scandinavian a power-line system (First Step of the East- the latter. 
pady countries, and also with the United States ern Circuit) in the southeastern section of The Subdelegate is also interested in re- 
eing where it has an agent. Uruguay, has been postponed from April 23 ceiving correspondence from United States 
e of Interested parties are invited to correspond to May 23,1952. (See earlier announcement importers interested in obtaining the 
rises with Etienne Ricalens, General Director, 
‘lop- Société Anonyme des Etablissements Rica- 
and lens, Laroque d’Olmes, Ariege, France. 
rces, Z a 
Ceylon Invites Bids Editor’s Note 
For Airera f t Hangars The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
con- buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
ited The Government of Ceylon is inviting bids Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
until May 30, 1952, from American manufac- officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
turers or their agents for the supply and de- trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
livery of two transportable steel or alumi- firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
num framed aircraft hangars with corrugated 


iron covering. Dimensions are as follows: 

1. Length 250 feet, width 110 feet, height 
from floor to upper door track 22 feet. 

2. A deviation of 10 percent in the length 
and width of the hangars may be allowed 
provided that the minimum over-all floor 
area is 27,500 square feet. The hangar must 
be complete with annexes 15 feet wide and a 
minimum height of 10 feet on both sides 
Doors are to be of sliding type with six 
leaves. 

A copy of the specifications may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.; or the 
Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Bids should be addressed to the Chairman, 
Tender Board, Ministry of Defence and Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Senate, Colombo, Ceylon. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Air Conditioning: 13, 38. 
Bearings: 21. 

Breweries: 41. 

Brushes: 27. 

Chemical Products: 29, 30. 
Clothing: 18, 35, 36. 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions is available from the 
Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 
[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Lumber Products: 20. 
Machinery and Accessories: 


Agricultural—1. 
Industrial—4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 17, 19, 38, 
39, 42, 43, 46. 


Oil Tankers: 38. 

Optical Goods: 26. 

Paper Industry: 44. 
Pharmaceutical Products: 32. 
Photographic Supplies: 26. 
Resistors: 16. 


Cosmetics and Toilet Articles: 2, 14, 32. 
Cutlery: 26. 

Deep-Freeze Plants: 40. 

Doll Supplies: 24. 

Feedstuffs: 31 


Colombian Official 
Visits United States 





Dr. Juan de Dios Ceballos, manager of the 


Instituto de Fomento Industrial (Industrial Foodstuffs: 3, 12, 15, 22, 28, 31, 34. Textiles: 36. 
Development Corporation), 8-74 Avenida General Merchandise: 37. Tools: 28. 
* STATE Ji Glass (Stained): 45. Toys: 26. 
menez de Quesada, Bogota, is visiting the : 2 con ‘ 
oung United States until late in June, and is in- Licensing Opportunities: 1 through 19. Wood Products: 5, 20. 
ym. terested in developing deposits of asbestos, 








softwoods for wood pulp, coal mining and 
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following Spanish Zone products: Cork, veg- 
etable fiber, goatskins, forest products (pine, 
cedar, and walnut), minerals (manganese, 
copper, lead, and zinc), canned fish (sar- 
dines, tuna, and bonita), canary seed, sweet 
and bitter almonds, and beeswax. Purchase 
price offers should be quoted f. o. b. Tangier 

Ceuta, preferably the latter. 

It is reported that the Subdelegate, a Gov- 
ernment official, is endeavoring to improve 
direct trade relations between the United 
States and the Spanish Zone of Morocco, and 
any correspondence received by him concern- 
ing the above will be referred to private com- 
mercial interests within the Zone. Because 
of the Zone’s scarcity of dollar exchange, it 
is believed that United States firms in a 
position to purchase Moroccan products will 
have greater success in selling products re- 
quired by the Zone. 


Licensing Opportunities 
(In the United States) 


1. France—Tesseron Fréres (manufac- 
turer of agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments), Javrezac-Cognac (Charente), is 
interested in licensing American firms to use 
its patents and processes for the manufac- 
ture in the United States of cultivating tools, 
particularly interchangeable blades and 
points suitable for all mechanical or animal- 
drawn plows, which reportedly permit com- 
plete adaptability to the type of earth to be 
cultivated. Firm states that a patent appli- 
cation under the name of “Sep-Sco pour 
Charrues” has been filed in the United States 
Patent Office. 

2. Italy—Arlem Chemical (manufacturer, 
wholesaler), 31 Via Bagetti, Turin, wishes to 
license an American firm for the production 
in the United States of its cosmetics and 
perfumes. 

3. Italy—S. r. 1. “S. I. L. P. A.,’”’ Soc Indus- 
triale Lavorazione Prodotti Alimentari (man- 
ufacturer of baking powders, pudding mixes, 
effervescent powders, etc.), 1 Via F. Gazzolo, 
Genoa-Nervi, offers for use by an American 
firm its patents, processes, and techniques 
for the manufacture in the United States of 
a reportedly new yeast product, known as 
“angel bread,” particularly suited to the con- 
fectionery trade. 


(In Foreign Countries) 


4. France—P. Beaudequin (manufacturer 
of power plants and heating units), 56-58 
Quai de la Madeleine, Orleans /(Loiret), 
wishes to be licensed by an American firm 
with capital, patents, processes, and tech- 
niques for the manufacture and distribution 
in France of products for which the French 
firm’s plant facilities are suitable. It would 
be appreciated if replies and correspondence 
were made in duplicate, a copy being sent 
to “Beaugazo,” 2565 Cissna, Kansas City, 
Kans., the firm’s authorized agent. 

5. France—Ferchaud Fils (manufacturer 
of furniture and wooden articles), L’Ouil- 
lette de Charzais, par Fontenay-le-Comte 
(Vendée), is interested in being licensed by 
an American firm for the manufacture and 
distribution in France and Europe of wood- 
fashioned or similar items for which French 
firm's equipment is suitable, 

6. France—E. & A. Fontvieille, S. A. R. L. 
(manufacturer of crates, plywood, and 
floors), Courpiere (Puy-de-Dome), wishes to 
obtain, under licensing arrangement, United 
States capital and the following types of 
machinery: (1) Large crusher to pulverize 
wood fallings; (2) pneumatic conveyor sys- 
tem for shavings; (3) measuring scales; (4) 
wood and resin mixer; (5) mixture-spreading 
machine for bricks; (6) heating plate press 
with loading and unloading apparatus; and 
(7) lift truck from 2 to 2% tons. 

7. France—Forges et Acieries du Sud-Ouest 
(manufacturer of molded steel and iron cast- 
ings), 110 rue Achard, Bordeaux (Gironde), 
is interested in manufacturing under United 
States license in France any new products 
for which its equipment is suitable or adapt- 
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able. Firm’s equipment includes one fusing 
engine, one 5-ton electric furnace, one 4-ton- 
per-hour cupola furnace, one group of fur- 
naces capable of handling 1 ton every 2 
hours and a converter capable of handling 
1% tons every 2 hours; machine tools espe- 
cially designed to cast or mold certain parts 
or pieces; the foundry is equipped with three 
small hammers; and a carpentry and 
molding shop. In addition, a laboratory 
for analyzing iron and steel composites is 
maintained. 

8. France—Les Fils de Georges Massoneau 
(Société), processor and dyer of feathers and 
down), Au Charrault, Chatellerault (Vienne), 
seeks working arrangement with an Ameri- 
can firm interested in furnishing the equip- 
ment for a bedding factory. 

9. France—Société des Entreprises Michaud 
(constructors, specializing in masonry and 
reinforced concrete work, industrial and 
bridge construction, hydraulic works, earth- 
work, and piledriving and sheet steel piling), 
3 Rue d’Aurelle de Paladines, Nantes (Loire- 
Inferieure), is interested in obtaining Amer- 
ican capital, equipment, patents, and 
processes for the manufacture of heavy con- 
struction equipment. 

10. France—Nord Landaise, (S. A.), (man- 
ufacturer of wooden cases and wooden ar- 
ticles), Ychoux (Landes), wishes to obtain 
American patents, processes, and modern 
equipment, including hot-air dryer and lift- 
ing carriers for inside handling of goods, to 
increase its manufacturing output of cases 
and boxes. 

11. France—Etablissements Industriels D. 
Soule (S. A. des), (manufacturer of railway 
cars and electric equipment), Route de 
Tarbes, Bagnéres de Bigorre (Haute Pyre- 
nees), is interested in being licensed by an 
American firm for the manufacture in France 
of equipment and apparatus, especially Diesel 
and electric rail cars. 

12. Germany—Holstenmihle G, m. b. H. 
(manufacturer of wheat and rye flour), 
Miihlendamm 22-24, Lubeck, wishes to be 
licensed by an American firm to produce in 
Germany special bakery and domestic flours 
and breakfast cereals based on semolina and 
wheat germs, and is interested in a method 
for making wheat germs durable. 

13. Ireland, Northern—Harris Engineering 
Co. Ltd. (manufacturer of air-conditioning 
equipment), 56 Killowen Street, Coleraine, is 
interested in obtaining American patents, 
processes, and techniques, as well as neces- 
sary machinery and equipment, for the man- 
ufacture in Northern Ireland of products 
similar to its output. Firm’s plant is com- 
pletely equipped for the manufacture of gas, 
steam, and electric unit heaters; dust col- 
lectors; centrifugal fans; ventilating fans; 
ventilating plants; drying plants; tempera- 
ture controllers; electrical tubular heats; 
steam plants; and air-conditioners. 

14. Italy—Arlem Chemical (manufacturer, 
wholesaler), 31 Via Bagetti, Turin, wishes to 
obtain American processes and techniques 
for the production in Italy of cosmetics, per- 
fumes, nail polishes, and tooth paste. 

15. Italy—S. r. 1. “S. I. L. P. A.” Soc. In- 
dustriale Lavorazione Prodotti Alimentari 
(manufacturer of baking powders, pudding 
mixes, effervescent powders, etc.), 1 Via F. 
Gazzolo, Genoa-Nervi, is interested in being 
licensed by an American firm for items in 
line with its production. 

16. Italy—Soc. Ing. E. Candiani & G. (man- 
ufacturer of fixed noninsulated resistors 
ranging from one-third watt to 2 watts, 1 
percent tolerance for precision types and 10 
percent for commercial types on steatite and 
ceramic rods, 29 Via san Tommaso, Bergamo, 
wishes to obtain from an American firm blue- 
prints, machinery, and technical assistance 
necessary for the manufacture daily of 
50,000 miniature fully insulated compound 
resistors, ranging from one-third watt to 2 
watts, with a tolerance of plus or minus 20 
percent. 

17. Italy—-WONDER (manufacturer of tire 
valves and accessories), 5 Via Rosario, Cre- 
mona, is interested in obtaining American 


patents, processes, and techniques suitable 
for firm’s present field of production, as wel] 
as technical information, machinery, and 
equipment necessary for the manufacture of 
new types of valves. 

18. Netherlands—Tricotagebedrijf J. Had- 
deringh (manufacturer of knitted tricot 
fabrics), 386 Veenstraat, Enschede, wishes 
to obtain American patents, machinery, and 
technical know-how for the manufacture in 
the Netherlands of knitted goods. 

19. Sweden—A/B Arno (manufacturer of 
machinery and equipment for tanners, fur- 
riers, trunk and bag manufacturers), Lom- 
ma, is interested in obtaining United States 
patents, processes, and possibly special ma- 
chinery for the manufacture and distribution 
in Sweden and other countries of machinery 
and equipment for the tanning, fur, trunk, 
and luggage industries. 


Import Opportunities 


20. Austria — “Allholz” 
handels G. m. b. H. (exporter), 9 Eschen- 
bachgasse, Vienna I, seeks United States 
market and agent for the following lumber 
and wood products: (1) Beech dimension 
stock (sawn and bundled) suitable for all 
kinds of furniture; (2) finished articles in 
beech, sycamore, and ash (toilet seats, kitchen 
items, dowels, etc.); (3) flooring strips and 
blocks in steamed beech (sawn, planed on 
one side, and finished) ; and (4) box boards of 
softwood, all dimensions and executions. 
Complete list may be obtained from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. England —International Engineering 
Concessionaires Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent 
and distributor), 192, Sloane Street, London, 
S. W. 1, offers to export ball bearings, ranging 
from Rand MKLNJ % to LJ 5 Eand XLJ 5E, 
LJT 214, NLJ, and NMJ 2; and roller bearings 
from R and M LRJ 4 to 444 E, XLRJA 4 E, 
LLRJ 3%. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

22. France — Etablissements Saint-Geours 
(producer, wholesaler, and exporter), Sarlat, 
Dordogne, seeks United States market and 
regional agents in Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, and San Francisco (ex- 
cluding New York and Massachusetts), for 
good to excellent quality Bordeaux shelled 
walnuts in lots of 500 cases or more, prepared 
from 1952 crop, first shipment to be made 
in November 1952. Inspection available by 
the French Official Inspection Services in Bor- 
deaux, at buyer’s expense. Firm wishes to 
initiate correspondence with potential sales 
agents as soon as possible, and to conclude 
agreements before the 1952-53 season which 
starts late in October. 

23. France—D. Vincent (packer, whole- 
saler, and exporter), 5bis, Rue Pierre-Curie, 
Le Bouscat, Gironde, wishes to export (pref- 
erably direct), and seeks agent for very good 
quality anchovies in oil, pickles, and hors 
d’oeuvres, packed in cans, small glass fars, 
or flasks. Inspection available in Bordeaux, 
France, at buyer’s expense. Shipping in- 
structions requested by French firm. 

24. Germany—A. Fenster Haarwaren Fabri- 
kation (manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 
33 Seilerstrasse, Frankfort/Main, has avail- 
able for export good-quality doll hair and 
doll wigs. Samples furnished by German 
firm at buyer’s expense. Correspondence in 
German preferred. Price list (in German) 
available on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Germany—Meyer-Glitza, Frese & Co. 
(export merchant), 31 Gr. Burstah, Hamburg, 
offers on an outright sale basis high-grade 
abrasives. Inspection available in Hamburg 
at seller’s expense. 

26. Germany—Paul Alfons Rehbein (export 
merchant), 23-25 Groeningerstrasse, Ham- 
burg, offers to export and seeks agent for 
high-quality optical goods, including micro- 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Australia 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Declining business activity, characteristic 
of the Australian economy in recent months, 
was further accentuated by the Common- 
wealth Government’s sudden announcement 
on March 8, 1952, that imports from the 
United Kingdom and other nondollar coun- 
tries would be severely curtailed. Although 
justified as an unavoidable measure to re- 
dress the country’s unfavorable trade bal- 
ance of At315,400,000 for the first 8 months 
of 1951-52, the decision to reimpose import 
licensing and cut imports of specified goods 
upwards to 80 percent of 1950-51 values 
aroused considerable resentment in some 
business circles. However, the action also 
served to prevent an excessive supply of 
many imported goods. Textiles, motorcars, 
and household necessities are among the 
items most drastically affected by the new 
restrictions. 

Later in the month, the Government an- 
nounced that all import licenses granted for 
goods from the United States, Canada, and 
other dollar sources, except petroleum prod- 
ucts or imports charged to the I. B. R. D. 
loan, were being recalled for closer scrutiny 
as to essentiality. Decisions on types of dol- 
lar goods to be reduced are still pending. 


AGRICULTURE 


The most significant development was the 
ending of the long drought that, along with 
frequent bushfires, had lowered agricultural 
and pastoral production in the States of 
Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. 
Farmers and graziers were heartened by the 
drenching rains during March, but have kept 
a wary eye on prices realized for their prod- 
ucts. Wool, the country’s mainstay, sold on 
an average of 45 percent less than the abnor- 
mally high prices of the 1950-51 season. 
Grassy wool averaged in that year 145d. 
($1.35) per pound. During the present year, 
greasy wool prices have averaged 77d. ($0.72) 
per pound and some authorities expect them 
to go 10 to 15 percent lower next year. 

Australia’s dependence on exports of agri- 
cultural and other primary products for its 
varied import requirements was made un- 
mistakably clear by the rising level of im- 
ports of recent months contrasted with the 
steadily declining volume of exports. In an 
effort to reverse this trend, the Government 
adopted several concessions to food pro- 
ducers, including: removal of the export tax 
of 2s. 2d. ($0.24) per bushel on wheat from 
the 1952-53 crop, advance payments up to 
85 percent of the estimated income from next 
season’s wheat, and a special 20-nercent an- 
nual depreciation allowance on farm imple- 
ments and buildings. These were admittedly 
stopgap measures designed to aid the next 
harvest and did not indicate any policy de- 
cision on wheat stabilization, the Prime Min- 
ister said. Spokesmen for rural producers 
stated that the concessions would not result 
in more wheat, however. It was pointed out 
that prior to the 1951-52 budget, farmers 
had been allowed a 40-pércent depreciation 
deduction on farm equipment. The granting 
of a deduction on farm homes and buildings 
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was considered a step in the right direction. 
Several observers declared that the Govern- 
ment’s concessions did not come to grips 
with the real problems of falling agricultural 
output, which have been the subject of 
animated discussion in Australia in recent 
months. Most proposals have centered 
around the need for higher prices of farm 
products, both domestically and from over- 
sea purchasers. 


MANUFACTURING 


Local manufacturers expected to benefit 
from the curtailment of imports announced 
early in the month, but are awaiting the 
clearing of existing stocks of clothing, radio 
and electrical goods, and similar items in 
plentiful supply, before embarking on ex- 
panded production. The continuance of 
strict credit curbs has tended to reduce the 
volume of sales and has had a further in- 
hibiting effect on manufacturing industry. 
Manufacturers generally anticipate a period 
of declining turn-over with a continuing rise 
in costs. Not only have reduced turn-overs 
and higher company taxation affected the 
net results of many firms, but the strain im- 
posed upon finances of concerns whose busi- 
ness has expanded and which have not been 
able to secure bank loans or relief from the 
Capital Issues Control Board has made it 
impossible to pay interim dividends, even 
though profits in excess of dividend require- 
ments have been earned. Buyer resistance 
continues to be most marked, and some man- 
ufacturers have been forced to lay off em- 
ployees, although the over-all employment 
rate remains high. 


MINING 


The output of coal in New South Wales 
(the principal Australian source of black 
coal) was considerably greater in the first 
2 months of 1952 than in the like period of 
1951. A recent ruling that the special long- 
service leave would be restored to miners on 
condition that no district-wide stoppage oc- 
curred between February and August is ex- 
pected to bring about further improvement 
in coal production. Also, a “new basis for 
the determination of selling prices,” ad- 
vanced by the Joint Coal Board, has been 
termed an offer to guarantee to New South 
Wales colliery proprietors a profit of 6s. a 
ton on coal at the pithead. It is hoped that 
the offer will have a stabilizing effect upon 
the industry, encourage capital investment 
for mine development, and consequently 
cause increased production. 


Or REFINERIES 


The establishment of an oil refinery at 
Kwinana, Western Australia, is contemplated 
in a broad agreement between the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. and the Governments of the 
Commonwealth and Western Australia, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Minister 
of National Development. The company 
would supply the capital, which might reach 
A£40,000,000, and the Commonwealth Oil 
Refineries (owned by the Australian Govern- 
ment and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.) would 
distribute the refinery’s petroleum products 
in Australia. It is estimated that 3,000 or 
4,000 men would be employed in the con- 
struction of the refinery which, upon com- 








pletion in 3 or 4 years and with an operating 
staff of 1,000, should process 3,000,000 tons of 
Middle East crude oil a year for Common- 
wealth use and export. Previously, three 
other companies had announced intentions 
of increasing present refining facilities or 
building new refineries in Australia. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Home construction has been curtailed 
slightly as a result of bank-credit restrictions 
on home finance. In some areas, the num- 
ber of dwellings completed was overtaking 
the number of dwellings started, reversing 
the postwar trend. New houses begun in 
the quarter ended December 1951 numbered 
20,000 compared with 20,100 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1950. On December 31, 
1951, there were approximately 85,000 uncom- 
pleted houses in Australia, an increase of 
14,000 during 1951. The Commonwealth 
Government announced that close scrutiny 
would be maintained on finance for home 
building and the state of employment in the 
building industry so that special action 
could be taken, if necessary, to meet the 
recognized need for a continued high level 
of consruction activity. 


FINANCE 


With considerable newspaper publicity, the 
Federal Treasurer inaugurated the Fifteenth 
Security Loan campaign on March 17. The 
Commonwealth Government sought to raise 
at least A£75,000,000 in subscriptions of new 
money and in conversions of A£44,460,000 of 
2-percent bonds and inscribed stock that was 
to mature on April 15, 1952. The new cash 
is required for public works of the Common- 
wealth and six State governments. Investors 
were Offered the choice of 334-percent bonds 
or inscribed stock with a currency of 10-13 
years or 2-percent securities issued for 3 
years. In an effort to raise funds in the slug- 
gish loan market, semigovernmental bodies 
and public utilities have entered the market 
rather freely in recent months. Whereas the 
Fourteenth Commonwealth Security Loan 
was undersubscribed recently, the issues 
floated by the State Electricity Commission 
of Victoria, the Melbourne and Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and the Australian Gas 
Light Co. of Sydney have received strong 
support and in the first two cases were over- 
subscribed within a few days. 


AVIATION 


The Federal Cabinet submitted its counter- 
proposal to the privately owned Australian 
National Airways which has threatened to go 
out of business, alleging that it cannot com- 
pete against the Government-owned carrier, 
Trans-Australia Airlines. The Government 
said that it would not favor ANA’s proposed 
merger with TAA as this would create a mo- 
nopoly on the country’s main air routes. It 
offered instead: (1) A 10- to 15-year agree- 
ment to be strengthened by Act of Parlia- 
ment guaranteeing security of tenure to 
ANA in full competition with the Govern- 
ment line; (2) new flying equipment to be 
acquired by the Government and supplied 
under charter to ANA; (3) a superior body 
representing both airlines to settle any diffi- 
culties in “rationalization” of routes, time- 
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tables, rates, and freight charges; (4) sub- 
stantial reduction in the air-route charges 
imposed by the Department of Civil Aviation 
on all companies. ANA is now considering 
the Government’s offer. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In the fiscal year 1950-51, Australia’s total 
trade with foreign countries showed an ex- 
cess of exports over imports amounting to 
A£239,000,000. During the first 8 months of 
1951-52 (July—February), imports into Aus- 
tralia exceeded exports by about A£315,400,- 
000, thus showing a complete reversal of the 
previous trade pattern. This unfavorable 
trend for Australia is attributable to several 
reasons: (1) General increase in imports at 
higher prices; (2) a considerable drop in the 
prices of wool, Australia’s leading export 
item; (3) declines in production and exports 
of foodstuffs, particularly to the United 
Kingdom; and (4) smaller shipments of 
wool to the United Kingdom at much lower 
prices. 

In the latter half of 1951, imports into Aus- 
tralia from the United States, Canada, and 
other dollar countries amounted to Af£651l,- 
560,000, compared with exports to these coun- 
tries totaling A£43,803,060. In the same pe- 
riod, imports from sterling countries were 
valued at A£325,804,000, compared with ex- 
ports of only A£157,854,000 to these coun- 
tries. Proceeds from the sale of 1,895,000 
bales of wool in the first 7 months of 1951-52 
amounted to A£184,253,000, compared with 
A£347,222,000 from the sale of 2,064,000 bales 
in the corresponding period of 1950-51. 

Largely as a result of these trends in for- 
eign trade, Australia’s “gold and balances 
held abroad” declined from a peak of A£718,- 
200,000 in June 1951 to A£328,400,000 on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1952. U. S. CoNsuLATE GENERAL, 
SYDNEY, Mark. 6 and Apr. 1, 1952. 


Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BUILT-IN ELECTRIC BATHROOM HEATERS 
PERMITTED IMPORT FROM U. S. AND 
CANADA 


Bermuda will permit the importation of 
built-in electric bathroom heaters from the 
United States and Canada, by Government 
Notice No. 173-1952, dated April 8 and pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of April 12. 


Boliva 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 
FINANCE 


Further expedients were under considera- 
tion in Bolivia during March to increase the 
amount of exchange available to the Mining 
Bank for sale to importers of luxury and 
semiluxury items at rates approximating the 
curb rate of exchange. The amount esti- 
mated as likely to be available—$7,200,000— 
appeared to exceed the volume of domestic 
demand for this type of merchandise. Curb- 
rate quotations of the boliviano, therefore, 
would probably be influenced by this bullish 
factor. 

The Central Bank granted the Government 
a 60,000,000-boliviano credit, as the Bolivian 
contribution to the capitalization of the 
Argentine-Bolivian Joint Commission for 
Economic Development. Under the provi- 
sions contained in the exchange of notes of 
August 16, 1951, this contribution was a con- 
dition precedent to the Argentine obligation 
to meet a schedule of contributions to this 
commission over a period of years. 

To supplement the 1952 Argentine con- 
tribution of 36,000,000 pesos already agreed 
upon for the construction of the Yacuipa- 
Santa Cruz railroad, an additional 5,000,000 
pesos was to be granted to meet the cost of 
a retroactive wage increase to match that 
decreed for other Bolivian labor a year ago. 
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MINING AND PETROLEUM 


In an effort to stimulate wolfram produc- 
tion, the Government on March 7 issued a 
Supreme Decree which assigned production 
quotas totaling 2,000 fine metric tons on a 
Nation-wide basis. On production in excess 
of his quota, the producer would be permitted 
to retain for his own use a larger percentage 
of his foreign-exchange receipts and would 
receive a more favorable rate for the ex- 
change which he is forced to sell to the 
Central Bank. Production was running at 
approximately the quota rate of 2,000 fine 
tons annually. 

The Government was preparing a decree 
which was designed to make feasible the in- 
vestment of $7,000,000 in developing the 
Matilde zinc deposits, controlled by the 
Hochschild Company. The decree would 
offer the prospective investor certain guar- 
anties of stability with respect to taxes and 
control of foreign-exchange receipts. The 
potential production of this mine would more 
than double current Bolivian zine output, 
which is about 33,000 tons annually of con- 
tained metal in concentrates. 

The Mining Bank signed a contract with 
the German firm Metalligesellschaft A. G. for 
the sale of 5,000 tons of zinc concentrates. 
A barter agreement was being negotiated with 
the same firm involving the exchange of low- 
grade tin concentrates for German machin- 
ery. The Bank also renewed its contract 
with the Capper Pass smelter in England, 
under which it disposes of complex ores and 
tin concentrates with a high sulfur content. 

Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Boliv- 
ianos, the State petroleum monopoly, en- 
gaged an American firm to operate the Cocha- 
bamba refinery. This firm also operates the 
Camiri-Cochabamba pipeline, and it was ex- 
pected that economies would result from 
coordinating the two operations. 

It was reported that the Mixed Brazilian- 
Bolivian Petroleum Commission would 
shortly purchase drilling equipment and 
would sink its first test well by midyear. 


RAILROADS 


The funds which have been committed by 
Argentina for railroads are apparently suffi- 
cient to cover the Yacuiba-Santa Cruz proj- 
ect for 1952 and to erase debit carry-overs 
from 1951. Most of the work to be done lies 
north of Boyuiba, the approximate half-way 
point, and junction for the currently inactive 
Boyuiba-Sucre branch rail project, also 
Argentine-sponsored. 

All of the bids for rails for the Corumba- 
Santa Cruz railroad under construction, were 
rejected and new bids were to be called. A 
credit of $221,000 was sought to pay an Amer- 
ican railroad-car manufacturer with whom 
an order had been placed for 40 units of 
rolling stock. 

The Antofagasta-Bolivia Railway Co. (Brit- 
ish) announced that it had placed, through 
its London directorate, orders for 6 large loco- 
motives, 3 first-class sleeping coaches, 70 
large freight cars, and certain machinery 
needed in its main workshops at Oruro and 
Uyuni. Additional equipment, particularly 
first-class coaches would be ordered later, 
provided the company’s finances would per- 
mit and the Bolivian Government could make 
the necessary foreign exchange available. 

The Bolivian section of the Arica-La Paz 
Railroad was expecting to receive two auto- 
carriles (self-powered cars) ordered from a 
British firm, and two others were expected 
for the Villazon-Atocha Railroad. 


MOToOR-VEHICLE IMPORTS 


The late 1951 decree allowing privately 
held foreign exchange to be employed for 
passenger-car imports, among other items, 
created a brisker business for passenger-car 
imports. By the latter part of March it ap- 
peared that approximately twice as many 
new cars, perhaps 1,200 units, would be 
brought in during 1952 as were imported in 
1951, slightly more than half the number 
being privately financed. Holders of suffi- 
cient dollar currency, such as the Mining 


Bank and numerous private firms and in. 
dividuals, have given local importers a sub. 
stantial number of orders. The 35-percent 
surtax (equivalent to an ad valorem of ap- 
proximately 18 percent at the current rates 
of exchange) apparently had little depressive 
effect on the new trend in the trade. Pre. 
sumably official foreign exchange will he 
available to import about the same number 
of passenger vehicles in 1952 as were im- 
ported in 1951. 
INDUSTRY 


Authorization to establish a tire and tube 
factory in the country was granted, by a 
Supreme Resolution of March 15, to a group 
of three Bolivian citizens, provided it fulfills 
certain prerequisites within 9 months. In 
effect, the authorization amounts to an ex. 
clusive option to the group during the 9.- 
month period. If the Government should 
find the proposal acceptable, foreign ex- 
change would presumably be made available 
for machinery and other material to be 
acquired abroad. 

It was reported that the Cochabamba 
Light and Power Co. intended to purchase a 
silver iodide rain-making apparatus, in the 
hope of increasing rainfall during part of 
the dry season over the Inchachaca area 
where the company’s hydroelectric plant is 
located. 

The Bolivian Match Co., a national monop- 
oly, reported liquidation of its stamp tax 
collections to the Government Excise Tax 
Office in the amount of 5,400,000 bolivianos 
for the year 1951. The implied national 
match consumption for the year, since the 
stamp tax is one-half boliviano per box, was 
approximately 11,000,000 boxes. The legal 
retail price per box is 1 boliviano, and 
matches continue in short supply. 


AGRICULTURE 


Preliminary tabulations of the 1950 agri- 
cultural census were released for the De- 
partments of Santa Cruz, the Beni, and 
Pando. The critical food shortage continued 
during March. The Government’s wheat- 
subsidy plan was failing to stimulate culti- 
vation of that grain, and continued restric- 
tion on border traffic with Argentina was 
affecting the food-supply adversely. There 
was an outbreak of hydrophobia among beef 
cattle in the Department of Santa Cruz; 
locusts damaged crops in the south; and 
floods devastated sections of the Depart- 
ments of the Beni and Santa Cruz. 

The Government’s concern over food short- 
ages was evidenced by the announcement 
that a decree-law fixing prices and rents, 
and providing for the use of the military 
against smuggling, hoarding, and illegal di- 
version of imported foodstuffs was under 
consideration. 

TOURISM 


The Office of Tourism of the National 
Press, Propaganda and Information Bureau 
has requested of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs ratification of the Agreement on 
Regulation of Inter-American Traffic signed 
at Washington in 1943, and the Paris and 
Geneva agreements concerning inter-Ameri- 
can traffic. U. S. Emsassy, La Paz, Mar. 25, 
1952. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BRAZILIAN SuGAR To Be EXCHANGED FOR 
GERMAN FERTILIZER MACHINERY 


The President of Brazil has approved 4a 
proposal by the Sugar and Alcohol Institute, 
initiated by the National Petroleum Council, 
for the installation of a nitrogen fertilizer 
factory annexed to the Cubatao refinery in 
Sao Paulo, the machinery for which will be 
imported from Germany (Federal Republic), 
with part payment in Brazilian sugar, ac- 
cording to a dispatch of April 9, 1952, from 
the U. S. Embassv in Rio de Janeiro. The 
proposal is not a barter arrangement but 
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will be carried out under the provisions of 
the present commercial agreement between 
Brazil and Germany (Federal Republic). 
Conditions specified by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Institute follow: 

(a) To insure the furnishing by Germany 
of the machinery for the installation of the 
fertilizer factory, the institute agrees to the 
exportation to that country of 350,000 bags 
of standard crystal sugar; 

(bo) At the option of the institute, ship- 
ments of 125,000 bags will be made up to 
June 30, 1952, and the total of 350,000 bags 
will be shipped by December 30, 1952; 

(c) The minimum price for the sugar will 
be that of the domestic market, f. o. b., in- 
cluding the amount of the export tax, if any; 

(d@) The institute will take measures to 
obtain from the governments of the States 
exporting the sugar, exemption from or re- 
duction of the export taxes on the product; 

(e) The export operations must be con- 
ducted by a responsible firm, chosen by com- 
petition, which must present guaranties by 
the German Government that it will supply 
the machinery for the factory under condi- 
tions already established by the National 
Petroleum Council, including the selling 
price; 

(f) The National Petroleum Council guar- 
antees to supply to the Sugar and Alcohol 
Institute up to 50 percent of the nitrogen 
fertilizer produced by the factory. 

(g) Payment for the sugar will be made 
to the institute in cruzeiros against delivery 
of shipping documents through previous 
banking guaranties or through those which 
the institute deems it appropriate to demand. 


ADDITIONAL LIST OF AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY EXEMPT FROM IMPORT LICENSE 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has added to the list of agri- 
cultural machinery exempt from import 
licenses the agricultural tractor Linke-Hof- 
man-Bush, Type LHB~25, by a notice pub- 
lished on April 9, 1952, and transmitted on 
April 17 by the U. S. Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

(The list of agricultural machinery exempt 
from import license as published by the 
Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture on January 
26, 1952, and issued by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce as Business Information Serv- 
ice bulletin, World Trade Series No. 175, 
February 1952, may be obtained from the 
Office of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., or the 
various Field Offices of the Department, price 
10 cents.) 


CONVENTIONS AND SUPPLEMENTARY PROTO- 
COL TO TREATY WITH CHILE RATIFIED 


The Brazilian Congress has ratified the 
conventions with Chile relating to economic 
cooperation, travel and tourism, and air 
transport, signed on July 4, 1947, and also 
the supplementary protocol to the Brazil- 
Chile Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of 
1943, by legislative decree No. 20 of March 
25, 1952, states a dispatch of April 8 from the 
U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

(For announcements of the signature of 
the Brazil-Chile economic cooperation con- 
vention and the supplementary protocol to 
the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of 
1943, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 30, 1947, under the heading “Chile.’’) 


Canada 


QUARTERLY ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS— 
ONTARIO 


General economic trends in Ontario, Can- 
ada, in the first quarter of 1952 continued 
much the same as in the preceding quarter. 
Basic industries, such as mining, pulp and 
paper, and lumber, were very active, but 
some consumer-goods industries were slack. 
This slackness and a large wave of immigra- 
tion into Ontario brought February unem- 
ployment figures to 115,500 persons, or 6.5 
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percent of the total labor force. This figure 
was 48,300 higher than for the corresponding 
period of 1951. Price levels, as shown by 
cost-of-living indexes, leveled off or declined 
by fractions of 1 percent. With minor ex- 
ceptions, wage levels were higher than ever 
before. 


MANUFACTURING 


Machinery industries (particularly farm 
and mining machinery, machine and port- 
able tools, and bearings) continued very 
active. Several more machine-tool factories 
were reported working on defense-supporting 
orders from the United States and Canada. 
In the latter half of the quarter, some em- 
ployees were being recalled to their jobs in 
the automobile and refrigerator plants, but 
short-time operations and lay-offs continued 
in the textile, leather, and furniture indus- 
tries. Approximately 65,000 textile workers 
were unemployed in Ontario as of March 20, 
and conditions in primary textile plants 
were extremely unfavorable. At the end of 
the quarter a slight improvement was noted 
in tanning operations. 

Iron foundries except two (which had de- 
fense orders), continued to operate only 
part time and with reduced staff. On the 
other hand, it appeared that the rubber- 
production industry was no longer depressed, 
as several factories reported rehiring laid-off 
workers and a return to normal levels of 
production. 


TRADE—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Business was slow in January despite ef- 
forts to maintain normal volume through 
special sales and price cutting. Some relax- 
ation in credit restrictions was welcomed in 
trade circles, but the effect was dampened by 
the continued rise in unemployment. By 
March electrical appliance dealers were 
forced to give exceptionally large trade-in 
allowances. Clothing moved only in fair 
volume, despite continued special sales. 
Furniture and furnishings moved very 
slowly. Automobile sales were well below 
normal for March but, on the other hand, 
hardware items were selling fairly well, and 
machinery and equipment related to manu- 
facturing were bolstered by demand for de- 
fense items. Food sales also held up fairly 
well. (The important reductions in excise 
taxes on many kinds of consumer goods, 
made by the budget of April 8, 1952, are 
expected to have a salutary effect on sales.) 


FINANCE 


Some Ontario industries, such as pulp and 
paper, and nickel, which traditionally sell 
their products on contract in United States 
currency, have been squeezed by the rise in 
the value of the Canadian dollar to a 2-per- 
cent premium in United States funds. 

The appreciation of the Canadian dollar 
over the United States dollar, and the firm 
advances of Canadian petroleum stocks have 
served to highlight the growing importance 
of Toronto as a financial center. Toronto 
bankers state that in recent months on a 
normal business day between $3,000,000 and 
$5,000,000 were traded between Toronto and 
New York in exchange transactions. An 
event pointing to the shift of investment 
emphasis toward petroleum was the an- 
nouncement by two large Canadian mining 
companies that they had invested jointly 
$1,000,000 in Western Canadian oil-develop- 
ment companies. The significance of this 
change lies in the fact that it brings to six 
or seven the list of large Canadian mining 
companies investing in oil development, 
whereas they had heretofore specialized in 
metal mining. 

Another indication of Toronto’s growing 
importance was the announcement that a 
well-known New York brokerage house would 
soon open a branch at Toronto. The Stock 
Exchange for the second time in several 
years queried members of the New York 
Stock Exchange as to whether they were 
interested in receiving monthly reports of 
the Toronto Stock Exchange. When the 
query was first made several years ago, only 


a handful of New York houses replied affirm- 
atively. In March 1952, over 200 expressed a 
lively interest. 


CONSTRUCTION AND NEw CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


The annual review of the Toronto Indus- 
trial Commission for 1951, published January 
30, 1952, indicated local manufacturing 
firms already established had made firm 
arrangements in 1951 to use additional sites 
and erect new buildings in this territory to 
the impressive total of ©$85,000,000. In 
terms of land, no less than 1,153 acres were 
purchased for manufacturing sites (48 per- 
cent of this by new industries). In 1951, 
the Commission assisted 19 manufacturing 
companies to establish factories or ware- 
houses in the Toronto area, none of which 
had had capital investment before. Thirteen 
of these are United States companies (or 
subsidiaries); three are British-controlled; 
two are Canadian; and one is Dutch. 

Some of the more important new develop- 
ments in this field since the beginning of 
1951 include the following: 

A Canadian subsidiary of an American 
firm began production of turbo-jet engine 
compressor blades and turbine buckets on 
February 22. Construction of this plant 
started in May 1951. 

A New York firm, in association with a 
long-established Toronto firm, has formed 
a Canadian company for the production of 
nonferrous metal alloys. The initial manu- 
facturing unit will represent a total of some 
100,000 square feet of floor space, on an 
18-acre site in Toronto. 

The Canada Metal Co., Ltd., of Toronto, has 
purchased a newly erected two-story brick 
building east of Toronto which will be used 
for brass forging. The products of the new 
plant will be used in the manufacture of 
valves and plumbing fixtures, and in the 
automotive and jet-engine industries. 
Equipment for the plant is being procured 
from Great Britain. It is understood that 
this is the first time this type of operation 
has been carried out in Canada. 

J. K. Smit and Sons of Canada, Litd., 
Toronto, will double their plant capacity for 
the manufacture of diamond bits for the 
mining and oil industry; industrial diamond 
tools and powder; and diamond wheels. The 
parent firm is one of the largest producers 
of manufactured industrial diamond prod- 
ucts in the world and operates three plants 
in Europe and two in the United States in 
addition to the Canadian operations. 

The Dominion Tar and Chemical Co., Ltd., 
of Toronto has begun an addition to its 
phthalic anhydride works which will re- 
quire an expenditure of about $1,000,000 for 
plant and equipment. 

A well-known United States chemical 
company announced early in April that it 
will build an ethylene plant at Sarnia at a 
cost of nearly ©C$3,500,000, and a new 
C$4,000,000 styrene plant. The first will 
have an initial capacity of 100,000 pounds 
per day, and the latter will produce styrene 
monomer at an estimated rate of 2,000,000 
pounds a month. Chlorine-production 
facilities will also be increased to keep pace 
with the ethylene plant in making ethylene 
glycol and chlorinated solvents. Together, 
these allocations raise the total of the com- 
pany’s expansion program at Sarnia to over 
$17,000,000——U. S. CoNSULATE GENERAL, 
TORONTO, ApriIL 10, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImMPoRT CONTROLS AMENDED 


Canada’s import controls on shearlings, 
imposed May 30, 1951, were removed by 
order-in-council, effective April 4, 1952. The 
controls were originally imposed at the re- 
quest of the United States in order to keep 
Canadian purchases from the United States 
within certain limits. The removal of the 
import limitations was made possible by im- 
provement in United States supplies of hides 
and skins. 
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The April 4, 1952, order-in-council made 
imports of nonferrous metal scrap subject to 
import permit. Included in this category are 
products consisting predominantly of non- 
ferrous metal and sold as scrap, or unsalable 
except as scrap. Because the United States 
has price controls on nonferrous scrap and 
Canada does not, the movement to Canada 
was so heavy that it was found advisable to 
put these products under Canadian import 
control. 


FREE ENTRY EXTENDED ON CERTAIN WOOL 
IMPORTS 


The duty-free entry accorded from Marck 
1, 1952, to February 29, 1952, under Canadian 
tariff item 549g to imports into Canada from 
all sources of wool not further advanced 
than scoured, for use in Canadian manufac- 
tures, has been extended another 12 months 
to February 28, 1953, according to a recently 
issued order-in-council. 

Before the creation of this temporary tariff 
item, the wool specified was classified for 
duty purposes under tariff item 549, “Wool 
not further prepared than combed, n. o. p.,” 
and was free of duty under the preferential 
tariff; 10 cents a pound under the most- 
favored-nation tariff, which includes imports 
from the United States; and 15 cents a pound 
under the general tariff. 

In 1951, most of Canada’s imports of the 
above-designated types of wool came from 
British Empire sources. Sizable quantities 
were also imported from the United States, 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Syria, and these 
normally would have been dutiable at the 
most-favored-nation tariff rate of 10 percent. 


Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONVENTIONS AND SUPPLEMENTARY PRO- 
TOCOL TO TREATY WITH BRAZIL RATIFIED 
BY THAT COUNTRY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.”) 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


List OF PROHIBITED IMPORTS MODIFIED 


Changes in Colombia’s list of articles pro- 
hibited importation have been effected, by a 
decree issued on April 3, 1952, according to 
the local press: 

The following items are prohibited im- 
portation until June 30, 1952: 


Tariff item 224, Sodium hydroxide 
(caustic soda), except rayon-type caustic 
soda and preparations based on caustic 
soda; 

Tariff item 234, Carbonic-acid salts: (a) 
Sodium carbonate; (b) sodium bicarbon- 
ate. 


The following item is removed from the 
prohibited list: Hats for ecclesiastics (pre- 
sumably classified under tariff items 610 and 
612). 

Importation of the following item will be 
subject to prior approval of the Ministry of 
Development: Tariff item 224, Rayon-type 
caustic soda. 

The decree was issued after a detailed 
study by the Bank of the Republic of Co- 
lombia’s soda requirements and the capacity 
of the recently inaugurated Soda Plant at 
Betania, near Bogota, to satisfy these re- 
quirements. Apparently it is believed that 
all soda requirements, except those of the 
special type of caustic soda needed for rayon 
production, can be met from local produc- 
tion, although a trial period lasting only 
through June 1952 has been established to 
confirm the study. 
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EQUIPMENT INCLUDED IN STATED NET 
WEIGHT OF IMPORTED AUTOMOBILES 
SPECIFIED 


The 1,240-kilogram limitation for each 
automobile to be imported into Colombia 
covers the complete vehicle, including the 
standard equipment with which it is usually 
sold. Eighteen items are now considered as 
standard equipment, according to Circular 
No. 100 issued on March 8, 1952, by the Co- 
lombian Office of Exchange Registration. 
These items are as follows: Tires inflated to 
normal pressure; spare tire with ring; bat- 
tery; interior upholstery; seats; windows; 
floor rugs; gasoline tank; front and rear 
bumpers; trim; lights and signaling appa- 
ratus; gas and radiator caps; hub caps; 
windshield wipers (motor and blades); horn; 
rear-view mirror; hardware (set of keys, 
screw driver, hammer, pincers, pump, crow- 
bar, lug wrench, jack with handle); top with 
operating mechanism (convertibles). 

The circular specifies that import certifi- 
cates for automobiles must include the fol- 
lowing information: Make (for example: 
Ford, Nash, etc.); style, or whatever desig- 
nation the manufacturer gives the automo- 
bile in accordance with nonbasic changes in 
the interior and exterior of the vehicle and in 
the quality of the materials used in its con- 
struction; type (for example: Sedan, con- 
vertible, etc.); model (for example: 1950, 
1951, etc.); net unit weight (including 
standard equipment as specified herein). 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW BILATERAL TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH DENMARK 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Denmark.”’) 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW BILATERAL TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A bilateral agreement between Denmark 
and Czechoslovakia, providing for mutual 
trade between the two countries during the 
12 months beginning April 4, 1952, to a total 
value of 44,500,000 Danish crowns, was signed 
in Copenhagen on April 4, states a report of 
April 9 from the U. S. Embassy in that city. 

Danish exports, with a total value esti- 
mated at 20,000,000 Danish crowns, are to 
consist principally of garden and field seeds, 
fish, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, machinery, 
and apparatus. 

Czechoslovak exports to Denmark, with an 
estimated total value of 24,500,000 Danish 
crowns, are to include glass, glassware, tex- 
tiles, motortrucks, passenger automobiles, 
tractors, machinery, and apparatus. 

The agreement also provides for delivery 
by Czechoslovakia of soybeans and rolling- 
mill products in return for certain transit 
trade from Denmark. 

The balance of 4,500,000 crowns is intended 
to provide coverage for a balance due Den- 
mark on the current Czechoslovak-Danish 
payments account. 


Eeuador 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 


There was no change in March in the gen- 
eral economic slump which had existed in 
Ecuador for the past several months. Busi- 
nessmen are counting on a good crop year to 
stimulate the country’s economy, and fore- 
casts for all major crops continue to indicate 
that 1952 will be a better-than-average year. 
Food prices, after declining in January and 
February, rose in March to the December 
level. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports for February totaled 63,443,353 
sucres (approximately US$4,229,556) , accord- 
ing toalocal bank. The four principal prod- 
ucts and the quantities exported were: 
Cacao, 3,336,375 .pounds; coffee, 2,698,675 
pounds; bananas, 1,047,938 stems; and rice, 
48,959 pounds. 

The current drop in cacao prices is at- 
tributed locally to the shortage of dollar 
exchange in European countries, which until 
recently enlivened the market with periodic 
purchases. The Ecuadoran Government is 
reportedly negotiating with Western Ger- 
many for the extension of their trade agree- 
ment, which is about to expire. Local 
exporters expect, under this agreement, to 
obtain a share of the large purchases of 
cacao which Western Germany reportedly 
intends to make soon. 

Of the 450,000 quintals (1 quintal=101.4 
pounds) of Ecuadoran rice from the 1951 
crop that the Government in January 
authorized for export at a subsidy of 10 
sucres per quintal, 200,000 quintals valued 
at $1,600,000 were being loaded at the end of 
March for shipment to Japan. About 165,000 
quintals have been committed for shipment 
in April to Indonesia and elsewhere, leaving 
a balance of 85,000 quintals uncommitted. 

Ecuadoran banana exports during March 
brought the total for the first quarter to 
about 3,000,000 stems, or one-third above ex- 
ports in the comparable quarter of 1951. 
Banana growers have been making increas- 
ingly stronger complaints against the large 
number of stems which are being rejected by 
exporters and carriers in Guayaquil at the 
time of loading. Exporters, however, have 
stated that notwithstanding careful selec- 
tion, some shipments still arrive at ports of 
destination with 40 to 100 percent of the 
stems ripe or nearly ripe. Germany, in 
March, requested offers for US$500,000 worth 
of Ecuadoran bananas for shipment within 
6 months. 

Ecuador sold in March, for the first time, 
molasses for export to the United States. 
The purchase consisted of 1,000,000 gallons 
sold at US$0.20 c. i. f. New Orleans or Hous- 
ton for April shipment. Approximately 
1,000,000 gallons remain on hand to be sold 
and an estimated 5,000,000 will become avail- 
able in June through August. 

In March, the Ecuadoran Government 
granted permits for the importation of nearly 
18,000,000 pounds of wheat valued at about 
$1,000,000 for the new flour mill in Guaya- 
quil which is expected to begin operations in 
about 2 months. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Import permits in March totaled US$4,376,- 
397 and were distributed as follows: Class A 
US$2,768,868; class B US$1,298,405; class C 
US8$309,124. 

Dollar exchange holdings of the Central 
Bank on March 10, 1952, not including gold, 
totaled US$8,014,600, approximately US#$10,- 
000,000 less than the amount held on March 
10, 1951. 

INDUSTRY 


On March 27, 1952, the various chambers 
of industry throughout Ecuador began a 
3-day national conference in Quito. It was 
the first such conference ever to be held in 
Ecuador, and was regarded as very successful. 
Delegates and advisers attended from each of 
the eight cities having chambers of industry. 

Perhaps the two most important matters 
discussed were the plans suggested for the 
creation of a Bank for Industrial Develop- 
ment and for the cancellation of the pres- 
ent “Industrial Protection Law of 1921” and 
its replacement by a “Law for Industrial De- 
velopment.” The question of an industrial 
bank to serve the special credit needs of in- 
dustry as compared with agriculture and 
commerce was remitted to a special commit- 
tee for further study and elaboration. How- 
ever, the conference approved a tentative 
draft of a “Law for Industrial Development” 
which would eliminate the present individ- 
ual protection contracts between an indus- 
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trialist and the Government and would place 
all industry on an equal footing with regard 
to tax privileges and import duties. It pro- 
vides that industrial machinery and basic 
raw material not produced in Ecuador might 
be imported completely free from duties and 
other taxes; that earnings reinvested in plant 
expansion should be free of all tax; and that 
industries new to Ecuador should receive 
partial tax exemption for the first 3 years of 
operation. The present “Industrial Protec- 
tion Law” was described as one which en- 
courages monopolies, favoritism, smuggling, 
fraud, and high prices for inferior products. 
Editorial comment was generally favorable 
toward the proposals of the conference on 
this matter, and it will undoubtedly be given 
early consideration by the Congress in its 
next session in August. 

For the past 2 months, the Ecuadoran 
Government has been giving careful consid- 
eration to ways and means of relieving the 
Panama hat industry which has suffered 
greatly as a result of reduced foreign demand 
for this product. As a result of the study, 
it appears probable that an organization to 
be known as the Panama Hat Institute will 
be created with broad responsibilities for 
stimulating exports, improving the quality 
of the hats, and establishing minimum prices 


AGRICULTURE 


The National Government in March 
granted 100,000 sucres (1 sucre—US$0.0660) 
to the Irrigation Development Board of 
Manabi Province, bringing the total amount 
granted thus far for such projects to 900,000 
sucres (approximately US$60,000). The Gov- 
ernment also appropriated 200,000 sucres for 
use in combating vesicular stomatitis among 
cattle (pseudo hoof-and-mouth disease), 
Jutbreaks of which have continued in 
juayas, Los Rios, and El Oro Provinces. 

Preparations are under way for the Fourth 
Meeting of the Inter-American Cacao Com- 
mittee which is to be held in Guayaquil from 
May 19 through May 26, 1952, with the semi- 
governmental corporation for the Renova- 
tion of Cacao serving as organizer and host. 
Among the countries which are expected to 
send delegates are Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Peru, and Venezuela. Delegates 
and observers are also expected from Trin- 
idad, Puerto Rico, Cameroons, Liberia, 
Nigeria, and Surinam. 

Fifteen American families have purchased 
agricultural land in Guayas Province with 
the intention of settling there. The first 
three families arrived in March. The plots 
acquired are of roughly 177 acres and were 
purchased for approximately US$1,150 each. 
The settlers plan to plant bananas, cacao, 
and coffee, and to sell timber from their 
properties. 


SHIPPING AND PorT DEVELOPMENTS 


Two new ships were added to the banana 
fleet under the Ecuadoran flag in March. 
One of the ships, of 1,200 tons, was refitted 
and equipped with modern refrigeration ma- 
chinery in the yards of a Guayaquil firm. 

The Committee for the Defense of the port 
of Guayaquil has indicated that it will con- 
tinue to try to increase the present max- 
imum depth required of ships permitted to 
call at Puna rather than at Guayaquil, from 
over 2314 feet to over 25\% feet. 

Discussion of new port facilities for Guaya- 
quil continues. On March 11, 1952, the Cie. 
Batignolles, a French company which made 
the basic studies of the new port project, 
presented a tentative plan for financing the 


‘ construction. Batignolles officials estimated 


that US$13,000,000 would be needed for con- 
struction and US$4,000,000 for operating cap- 
ital and maintenance—U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL, GUAYAQUIL, APR. 9, 1952. 





Production of sodium nitrate and potas- 
sium nitrate in Chile totaled 1,680,560 metric 
tons in 1951. Output in January 1952 was 
143,785 tons. 
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Egypt 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DURING MARCH 


A number of adverse factors have recently 
come into evidence in the Egyptian economy. 
The sluggish export movement of Egyptian 
cotton, caused partly by the difficulties on 
the Alexandria cotton exchange and the de- 
clining world demand, has had a depressing 
effect throughout the economy. Interior 
growers and merchants became pressed for 
funds, and there were difficulties in financing 
the planting of the new crop. Cotton is 
Egypt’s main source of foreign exchange, and 
the slowness of the export movement, com- 
bined with lower prices, suggest that Egypt’s 
foreign-exchange receipts will be consider- 
ably lower than they have been in the past 
2 years. Sterling balances continued to be 
drawn down rapidly and by the end of 
March were at a level which suggested that 
the Government’s policy of treating sterling 
as an easy currency without limitations 
might have to be abandoned in favor of some 
form of control system. 

The textile industry, normally the largest 
source of industrial employment, has shown 
signs of reflecting the world-wide textile 
slump, despite the fact that imports 
normally comprise less than 10 percent of 
domestic demand. Some mills have been 
forced to close and others have reduced 
operations with the result that unemploy- 
ment has increased. Preliminary indica- 
tions are that wheat plantings are somewhat 
lower than last year, suggesting that large 
imports of bread grains will again be neces- 
sary. This has a dual effect on the economy 
in exhausting foreign exchange and at the 
same time tending to unbalance the budget 
by virtue of the loss to the Treasury incurred 
in selling imported grain at subsidized prices. 

The trade recession which has been in 
evidence for several months is resulting in 
lower customs receipts, the main source of 
Government revenues, as well as diminished 
receipts from business, taxes on turn-overs, 
income taxes, and excise taxes. In contrast 
to the 34-day period (January 27 to Feb- 
ruary 29) when Ali Maher was Prime Minis- 
ter, characterized by vigorous action in the 
economic sphere particularly in reducing 
living costs, a cautious economic policy has 
been followed by the Hilali government since 
it assumed power on March 1. The dissolu- 
tion of Parliament on March 24 and uncer- 
tainties with regard to elections called for 
May 18 are developments which have not 
inspired business confidences. 


COTTON MARKET 


The announcement of the Government on 
March 17 that it would accept delivery of 
cotton at 120 tallaris for July Karnak and 
52 for August Ashmouni was generally ac- 
cepted by the trade as a constructive step 
in the direction of resolving the crisis in the 
Alexandria cotton future’s market. Trading 
remained paralyzed throughout the month, 
however, while traders and dealers continued 
voluntarily negotiations to work out a com- 
pact which would have the effect of mini- 
mizing the bankruptcies which otherwise 
seemed indicated. 


FuNDs ESTABLISHED FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


The Government issued a decree-law on 
April 1 establishing a fund of £E5,000,000 for 
loan to those who suffered damages from the 
January 26 fire. There has been no decision 
as to whether the Government will ulti- 
mately assume responsibility for the damages 
suffered, but the fund will be used to assist 
reconstruction on a loan basis to those who 
lack the means for reestablishing their en- 
terprises. Meanwhile, two of the larger 
cinemas which suffered relatively minor 
damage have reopened and a considerable 
number of the smaller shops which were 
looted and burned have resumed business as 
usual. Three of the large department stores 
which were destroyed have opened up for 
business on a reduced scale in other premises, 
but no plans have been announced for recon- 


struction of their former buildings. The 
rubble from Shepheards Hotel has not been 
cleared away, but the lack of tourist trade 
following the January 26 events has left the 
remaining hotels in Cairo with more than 
ample room to take care of the demand for 
accommodations. 

The security measures and martial law 
which have been in force since January 26 
have assisted materially in the restoration of 
more nearly normal conditions in the Canal 
Zone cities of Port Said, Ismailia, and Suez. 
Although harbor and transport activities are 
virtually back to normal, business is slug- 
gish owing to the loss of income from 60,000 
Egyptians now no longer in the service of 
the British military forces. 


NATIONAL INCOME 


The first official estimate of Egypt’s na- 
tional income was released during March by 
the Statistical Department of the Ministry 
of Finance and Economy. It placed the net 
national income in 1948 at £E1,017 million in 
terms of 1948 prices. Based on a population 
of approximately 20,000,000 this figure gives 
a per capita income of roughly £E50 as of 
that year. Various unofficial estimates of 
Egypt’s national income have previously been 
made on the basis of which Egypt’s national 
income in 1951 had generally been considered 
to approximate £E750 million, or £E35 per 
capita. In the figures as released, income _ 
from commerce and transport amounted to 
49 percent of the total, industry 10 percent, 
and agriculture 31 percent. 


Socony-VacuUM DISCONTINUES EXPLORATION 
ACTIVITIES 

The Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. of Egypt dur- 
ing March discontinued for the time being 
its exploration activities in Egypt and began 
disbanding its field camp at Asl on the Sinai 
Peninsula. The decision was taken on the 
basis of recent drilling activities which 
demonstrated that no more economic loca- 
tions exist in the present lease areas. Under 
the provisions of the present Company Law 
of 1947 and the Mining Law of 1948, new 
leases for exploration and development may 
be granted only to companies 51 percent of 
whose stock is owned by Egyptians. Revi- 
sions of these laws in the direction of re- 
ducing the required percentage of Egyptian 
ownership for both petroleum and other 
companies is under consideration, and the 
Council of State is reported to have approved 
revision of the Mining Law. Parliamentary 
approval, however, remains to be obtained. 
U. S. Empassy, Carro, Apr. 8, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DENATURED ALCOHOL: ExcIsE Duty 
DECREASED 


The excise duty assessed on denatured 
alcohol used as fuel has been fixed at 17% 
milliemes (1 millieme=US$0.00287) per liter 
instead of 20 milliemes heretofore. The 
relevant decree appeared in the Journal 
Officiel No. 64 of April 7, 1952, and became 
effective on that date. 


El Salvador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH MEXICO 
OPERATIVE 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“‘Mexico”’) 


Germany 
(Federal Republic) 


Exchange and Finance 


MONETARY REGULATIONS FOR VISITORS 
7 REVISED 


Foreign travelers entering the Federal 
Republic of Germany may bring in Deutsche- 


ll 








mark notes and coins up to 200 marks 
($47.60) , effective May 1, 1952, according to a 
press release of the Bank Deutscher Laender 
dated April 3, 1952. The previous maximum 
was 100 Deutschemarks. The limit on the 
amount of West German currency which 
may be taken out of the Federal Republic by 
foreign visitors was raised to 100 Deutsche- 
marks from the previous limit of 40 marks, 
effective the same date. 

(Monetary regulations for visitors to 
Western Germany were reported in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 23, 1951, p. 11, 
and August 21, 1950, p. 16.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PROTOCOL WITH HUNGARY 
EFFECTIVE 


A protocol for the exchange of goods be- 
tween the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Hungary, covering the calendar year 1952, 
was initialed in Bonn on January 10, 1952, 
according to the official text. The agree- 
ment was made effective temporarily as of 
January 1, 1952, and will become effective for- 
mally upon approval by the Allied High 
Commission. 

German deliveries to Hungary are to 
amount to $23,750,000 and Hungarian exports 
to Germany, $27,000,000. The Aussenhan- 
delsdienst of March 27, 1952, states that the 
surplus of Hungarian shipments to Germany 
will be used mainly for the settlement of the 
Hungarian debit balance with Germany. 

Under the terms of this protocol, Hun- 
garian deliveries to Germany of agricultural 
produce, mainly cattle and hogs, poultry, 
eggs, legumes, seeds, grains, flour, oil and 
Oilseeds, and sugar, are to amount to $22,- 
260,000; industrial raw materials and prod- 
ucts are to account for $4,740,000. 

German exports to Hungary are to con- 
sist mainly of machinery, totaling $7,190,000; 
iron and steel valued at $4,965,000; chemicals 
at $4,070,000; textiles at $3,440,000; auto- 
motive parts at $1,000,000; fine mechanics 
and optics at $800,000; and miscellaneous 
industrial items. 

In an exchange of letters, both Govern- 
ments agreed to grant to the trade of the 


other contracting party conventional duty 
rates. 


AGENCIES DESIGNATED FOR LICENSING 
TRANSACTIONS OF MEMBERS OF ALLIED 
FORCES 


Under Allied High Commission Law No. 
40, members of the Allied Occupation Forces 
in the Federal Republic of Germany or their 
families require licenses to enter into pri- 
vate business or commercial transactions 
within the German economy; to acquire 
German currency, real estate, or other prop- 
erty; and to export or import articles for 
other than their personal use. These types 
of activities generally are not permitted these 
persons in order to prevent use of their 
special position in relation to German law. 

On the other hand, as there are legitimate 
occasions when exceptions would be appro- 
priate, an Allied High Commission regula- 
tion empowers the following agencies to 
issue special licenses for the foregoing activi- 
ties: In the United States Zone: Office of 
the U. S. Commissioner for Germany, APO 
80, % Postmaster, New York, N. Y.; in the 
British Zone: Office of the United Kingdom 
High Commissioner, Wahnerheide, B. A. 
O. R. 19. 


GERMAN FERTILIZER MACHINERY To BE 
EXCHANGED FOR BRAZILIAN SUGAR 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.”) 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH PERU RATIFIED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Peru.”) 
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Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONDITIONAL DUTY-FREE QUOTA ON SUGAR 
ESTABLISHED 


The Guatemalan Ministry of Economy on 
March 31, 1952, established a duty-free im- 
port quota of 200,000 quintals (1 quintal=— 
101.43 pounds) of white sugar, to be im- 
ported within 60 days from the above date, 
states a report from the U. S. Embassy in 
Guatemala, dated April 7, 1952. Maximum 
prices for this sugar were set at $7.50 per 
100 pounds wholesale and $8 per 100 pounds 
retail. The measure is designed to cover the 
white-sugar production deficit in 1951. 


Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PROTOCOL WITH GERMANY (FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC) EFFECTIVE 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany (Federal Republic) .”) 


Iraq 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DuRING MARCH 
BusINEss CONDITIONS 


The market lull in Iraq reported in Feb- 
ruary continued through March. The trend 
is now analyzed as resulting from falling 
world prices. Importers have goods on hand 
which they purchased some time ago at 
prices higher than those now prevailing in 
world markets. In attempting to dispose 
of this merchandise, they are meeting with 
resistance from buyers who are expecting 
lower prices in the near future. Conse- 
quently, many merchants are reportedly be- 
ing forced to sell below cost imported goods, 
particularly building materials and textiles. 
The prices of some local products such as 
cotton and wool have also fallen in response 
to world prices, and the price of locally pro- 
duced grains has declined. 

Because of the business methods prevail- 
ing in Iraq, the present price deterioration 
can have serious implications for small mer- 
chants, particularly the many new traders 
who entered the market within the last year, 
replacing Jewish businessmen who emi- 
grated. Many have small financial resources. 
However, local bankers have ordinarily per- 
mitted merchants to open a letter of credit 
upon deposit of 25 percent of its value. 
Merchants normally have a large part of 
their capital encumbered in the form of 
such deposits, and they must sell their goods 
before or shortly after delivery in order to 
liquidate their obligations. Consequently, 
falling prices can cause losses which for mer- 
chants with small resources may mean 
bankruptcy. 

The Government’s policy under these con- 
ditions seems to be directed toward re- 
stricting credit available to merchants. The 
permissible period for which usance drafts 
on British exports may be obtained was 
reduced from 120 to 90 days. The Rafidain 
Bank, a Government-controlled institution 
carrying on a relatively large commercial 
business, has raised the deposit required for 
the opening of documentary credit from 25 
percent to 40 percent for new merchants and 
30 percent for well-established merchants. 

Measures restrictive of credit can be ex- 
pected to reduce the operations of merchants 
and to reduce considerably the amount of 
imports received by this country, which is 
dependent on the rest of the world for many 
of its needs. 

The Government is known to have made 
provision for expanding during 1952 the pro- 
gram of Government-financed imports which 
operated during 1951. This may be a meas- 
ure designed to avert possible shortages of 
imported necessities arising from the do- 


mestic market upset. It is also an example 
of a basic Iraqi tendency to put the Govern. 
ment in business. News of the plan, how- 
ever, has aroused merchants, and the 
Chamber of Commerce has demanded to 
know whether Government stocks are to be 
released directly on the market in competi- 
tion with privately financed imports. It 
seems more likely that the Government will 
use its stocks as a means of price contro] 
and a source of emergency supply, as well as 
supplying its own neéeds. 


AGRICULTURE 


A serious threat by locusts to Iraq’s grain 
crop continued during March. However, the 
Government was embarking on a campaign 
to fight the insects with aid from the United 
States Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion. No extensive damage is believed to 
have occurred so far, and the belief is that 
the spraying of the infected area from the 
air, now being done, will prevent any great 
loss. Damage to crops by the unseasonal 
February floods is known to have been 
negligible. 

Grain prices showed some decline from the 
extreme highs of the end of 1951. Iraqiya 
wheat was down from 45 to 42 dinars a ton 
and barley from 27 to 24 dinars a ton (1 
dinar= $2.80, U. S. currency). The reasons 
for this price reduction are believed to be 
local in origin. In addition to the approach 
of the new crop harvest which appears to 
be good, the Government’s December barley 
export ban has probably been largely in- 
strumental in reducing prices. The Govern- 
ment gave permission for the export of 
80,000 metric tons of barley during March. 
This was possibly an accommodation for ex- 
port brokers who had contractual obligations 
to fulfill. They have been able to purchase 
stocks at reduced prices since the export ban 
was instituted; lack of market reaction to 
the relaxation of the export prohibition in- 
dicates that they had accumulated sufficient 
stocks by March. 


DEVELOPMENT CONTRACT 


Among important events of the month was 
the Development Board’s award of a 
1,395,000-dinar contract for construction of 
a barrage on the Tigris River at Ramadi. 
The contract, let to a French company, was 
the first major Development Board contract 
awarded to a French firm. 


AtR AGREEMENT 


A bilateral air-transport agreement with 
Sweden was ratified by the Chamber of 
Deputies in March and is how awaiting Sen- 
ate approval. An Iraqi-Swiss air agreement 
was signed on March 31. Iraq now has agree- 
ments with Turkey, Pakistan, Egypt, ‘Den- 
mark, Norway, and Great Britain.—U. S. 
EMBASSY, BAGHDAD, APR. 9, 1952. 


Ireland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duties REIMPOSED ON AGRICULTURAL 
FORKS AND CERTAIN Woop HANDLES 


The Irish Government issued an order, 
effective March 28, 1952, restoring the sus- 
pended customs duties on imports of agri- 
cultural forks and a variety of wooden 
handles. The order revoked the duty of 50 
percent ad valorem on agricultural forks 
(temporarily suspended since October 4, 
1942), and imposed in lieu thereof a full rate 
of 30 percent ad valorem on imports from all 


countries, except the United Kingdom and ' 


Canada, and a preferential rate of 20 percent 
ad valorem on products manufactured in 
these two countries. 

Handles or stocks of wood for brushes, 
brooms or mops, and handles for forks, hoes, 
spades, rakes, shovels, hammers, hatchets, 
adzes, axes, pickaxes, and mattocks now are 
chargeable with a full duty of 37%4 percent 
ad valorem. A preferential rate of 25 per- 
cent ad valorem is allowed on imports from 
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the United Kingdom and Canada. The new 
duties replace the former rates of 50 percent 
ad valorem, and 3314 percent ad valorem, re- 
spectively (temporarily suspended since 
September 1948). 


CONTINUATION OF SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN 
CUSTOMS DUTIES 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
authorizing the continuance for 1 year of the 
suspension of customs duties on certain goods 
which had been in effect prior to March 31, 
1952. The imports affected include boots 
and shoes, brass and bronze manufactures, 
disinfectants, certain iron and steel gal- 
vanized manufactures, agricultural ma- 
chinery and parts, automobile tires, rubber 
compounds, roofing slates, stationery, tin and 
tin-plate manufactures. A complete list of 
the items included in the order may be ob- 
tained from the British Commonwealth Di- 
vision, Office of International Trade, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or any Field Office of the 
Department. 


QUOTA ON SPARK PLUGS AND PARTS 
ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
authorizing the importation from all coun- 
tries of 5,000 spark plugs and component 
parts during the period May 1 to October 31, 
1952. 


Japan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 
CONCLUDED WITH SWEDEN 


New trade and payments agreements be- 
tween Japan and Sweden were recently con- 
cluded in Tokyo. These agreements, effec- 
tive from March 5, 1952, supersede the 
agreements dated April 1, 1950, signed by 
SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers) on behalf of Occupied Japan. Be- 
cause of the coming into force of the Japa- 
nese peace treaty on April 28, 1952, the new 
agreements were signed by the Japanese 
Government. 

As under the previous agreements, trade is 
to be conducted on the basis of a dollar open 
account, with any balance above $4,000,000 
to be payable on demand of the creditor 
party. The trade agreement provides for the 
adoption of a trade plan on an annual basis. 
The plan for 1952, which supplemented the 
agreements, estimates Japanese exports to 
Sweden at $10,450,000, and imports from 
Sweden are planned at $17,360,000. The 1951 
trade plan had provided for balanced trade 
of $10,600,000 in each direction. The im- 
balance under the new trade plan was agreed 
upon because last year Japan exported sub- 
stantially more than the 1951 trade plan 
called for; thus a favorable balance accrued 
to Japan. If the new trade plan is adhered 
to, this current Japanese balance will be 
offset by increased Swedish exports to Japan 
and large cash payments will not be 
necessary. 

Under the trade plan, Japanese exports to 
Sweden will include cotton yarn and fabrics, 
other textiles, agricultural products, machin- 
ery, chemicals, optical instruments, shell 
buttons, and ceramics. Japan’s imports from 
Sweden are to include rayon pulp, iron and 
steel products, machinery, pig iron, iron ore, 
ships, dry skim milk, chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals, rosin, and lactose. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


FOREIGN TECHNOLOGICAL ASSISTANCE 
DESIRED 
The Japanese Government’s Foreign In- 
vestment Commission has released a revised 
list of fields in which foreign technological 


assistance is desired by Japan. The latest 
list makes the following revisions in the pre- 
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vious list issued by the Commission and pub- 
lished in the November 12, 1951, issue of the 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY: 

A. Deletion of the following three items 
under (2) Chemical industries: (4) Carbide 
by rotary closed electric furnace; (7) Vinyl 
chloride; (11) Urea. 

B. Addition of new items as follows: 

Under (2) Chemical industries: Produc- 
tion of extraordinarily strong adhesives for 
various metals; and production of granular 
calcium cyanamide by direct nitrogenation 
of granular calcium cyanamide. 

Under (4) Ceramic industries: Production 
of portland cement by use of shaft kiln. 

Under (5) Metal industries: Production of 
pig iron by closed electric furnace. 

Under (9) Pharmaceutical industries: 
ACTH. 

These lists are not to be considered as 
strictly delimiting the kinds of technological 
assistance desired by Japan but serve as a 
guide for foreign investors. Applications for 
approval of technological assistance con- 
tracts not listed in the announcements of 
the Foreign Investment Commission may 
also be submitted to the Commission. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH EL SALVADOR 
OPERATIVE 


The general, most-favored-nation commer- 
cial treaty signed between Mexico and El Sal- 
vador on December 14, 1950, became operative 
on March 18, 1952, through an exchange of 
ratifications between the two Governments 
in Mexico City on that date. The treaty re- 
places the commercial modus vivendi which 
has been in effect between the two countries 
since 1935. 

(For previous information concerning this 
treaty and the former commercial modus 
vivendi see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, is- 
sues of November 20, 1950; April 2, 1951; and 
April 28, 1952.) 


VARIOUS TYPES OF WOOL SUBJECT TO 
IMPORT CONTROL 


By a Ministry of Economy resolution signed 
on April 4, 1952, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of April 5, ana effective therewith, the 
following classifications of the Mexican im- 
port tariff require import permits. 

1.24.03—-Wool whose fiber yield is greater 
than 65 percent, having fibers over 45 
microns in diameter and up to 6 centimeters 
in length, even if carbonized. 

1.24.05—Regenerated wool. 

1.24.06—Wool whose fiber yield is up to 
75 percent. 

1.24.07—-Wool whose fiber yield is greater 
than 75 percent, not specified. 


New Zealand 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOP MENTS 
STRONG MEASURES TO CONTROL IMPORTS 


The Government of New Zealand an- 
nounced on March 10 its program for meet- 
ing the country’s commitments to the 
Commonwealth in the joint effort to over- 
come the sterling crisis. The main objective 
is for New Zealand to achieve a favorable 
balance of £25,000,000 ($70,000,000) in its 
transactions with nonsterling countries for 
the calendar year 1952. A secondary but im- 
portant objective is to ensure that New Zea- 
land’s over-all balance of payments on cur- 
rent account for 1952 will not show too great 
a deficit. Payments for imports have been 
running much higher than receipts from ex- 
ports since last August, and export earnings 
are being seriously affected by the fall in 
prices of wool, hides and skins, and other 
primary products. 

The scope of New Zealand’s undertaking 
to achieve a £25,000,000 surplus in current 
transactions with countries outside the 


sterling area is indicated by a breakdown of 
the Dominion’s balance of payments for 
1951. At the end of the year New Zealand 
had an excess of £50,800,000 ($142,240,000) 
with nonsterling countries and a £34,800,000 
($97,440,000) deficit with the sterling area, 
leaving a net favorable balance of £16,000,000 
($44,800,000). Dollar transactions accounted 
for £8,200,000 ($22,960,000) of the surplus 
with the nonsterling area and the remaining 
£42,600,000 ($119,280,000) represented trade 
with Western Europe and other soft-currency 
countries. In view of expected lower export 
earnings, the £25,000,000 goal means that 
imports from nonsterling countries will have 
to be cut drastically below those of 1951. 

In the March 10 statement, the Govern- 
ment indicated that it hoped to reduce im- 
ports from soft-currency countries through 
the restrictions on commercial bank ad- 
vances imposed by the Reserve Bank in De- 
cember 1951 and the voluntary cooperation 
of the business community. The Govern- 
ment stated that it did not intend to restore- 
import-licensing controls on goods from soft- 
currency sources that were freed during 1950 
and 1951. (By the end of 1951, about 70 
percent of the items on the original import- 
licensing schedule coming from soft-cur- 
rency countries were no longer subject to 
import or exchange controls.) The one ex- 
ception to this policy is motor vehicles, 
which were placed under import control 
again, probably because New Zealand’s 1951 
automobile imports were the largest in its 
history. 

The March 10 program also called for can- 
cellation of all outstanding dollar licenses 
except for goods that had been paid for or 
were in transit by March 12, 1952. At first 
it was thought that licenses for essential 
materials from dollar sources would be more 
or less automatically renewed. It now ap- 
pears that the Government intends to ex- 
amine every category of dollar expenditure 
and that new licenses will not be issued for 
any commodity which can possibly be ob- 
tained in the sterling area or which New 
Zealand does not require immediately. 

The Government apparently found that 
the March 10 measures were inadequate and 
at the end of the month announced new 
restrictions in use of foreign exchange. The 
Government, through the Reserve Bank, in- 
structed commercial banks not to sell foreign 
exchange to any importer in excess of 80 
percent of the amount of exchange sold to 
him in 1950 except with express approval of 
the Reserve Bank. Tne reasons given for 
this action are the following: The recent 
falls in prices of wool, hides and skins, seeds, 
etc., have been greater than previously antic- 
ipated; the recent severe curtailment of 
imports by other Commonwealth countries 
means that there will be a much greater 
availability of goods which in turn may be 
diverted to New Zealand in larger quantities 
than the country can absorb; and the cur- 
rent rate of imports coming into the Do- 
minion is about £280,000,000 ($784,000,000) a 
year, which if continued could deplete New 
Zealand’s Overseas reserves below a safe level. 

Eighty percent of the volume of foreign 
exchange sold in 1950 amounts to only 
£112,000,000 ($313,600,000). The Reserve 
Bank, however, has said that present esti- 
mates of income indicate that another 
£60,000,000 to £70,000,000 ($168,000,000 to 
$196,000,000) may be available during 1952 
to importers who can justify a claim for more 
than their basic share. Therefore total com- 
mercial imports in 1952 are being currently 
estimated at £170,000,000 to £180,000,000 
($476,000,000 to $504,000,000), as compared 
with £200,000,000 ($560,000,000) in 1951. 

Selection of 1950 as the base year has been 
criticized as not being fair to many im- 
porters. Importation of essential items, 
such as petroleum products, metals, and 
machinery, will be reduced little and not 
much of the extra £70,000,000 will be allo- 
cated for nonessential items. The belief 
that the Government’s latest measure has 
all the disadvantages of import-licensing 
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control without giving any direction as to 
which imports are essential is also heard in 
many circles. 


MEMBERSHIP IN I. M. F. anv I. B. R. D. DEBATED 


The question of New Zealand’s joining the 
International Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment was actively considered by a 
caucus of the National Party (present Gov- 
ernment party) shortly after the recent visit 
of Mr. Eugene Black and other Bank officials. 
The Prime Minister subsequently announced 
that the question of New Zealand’s member- 
ship in the Fund and the Bank would be 
placed before Parliament when it convenes 
in June. In a statement to the press he 
said that fears of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment originally entertained by New Zealand 
have proved to be unfounded in light of the 
experience of the 51 countries that are now 
members. He also implied that develop- 
ment of the MURUPARA pulp and paper 
project and other economic developments 
was dependent on World Bank financing. 
There is some opposition to the Prime 
Minister’s attitude, but the country as a 
whole appears to be heartily in favor of 
having New Zealand join the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development as soon 
as possible. 

FINANCE 

Commercial bank advances have risen to 
an all-time high of £191,000,000 ($534,800,- 
000). The Reserve Bank, however, estimates 
that the peak has nearly been reached. 
Overdrafts are lower and a decline in the 
rate of advances is expected to occur in the 
near future. 


Woo. PRODUCERS UNEASY 


The fall in income from exports of wool 
is mainly responsible for the drastic steps 
being taken to curtail imports. Income 
from wool exports in 1952 is now estimated 
at about £56,000,000 ($156,800,000), or less 
than half the figure for 1951. 

There has been a steady decline in auc- 
tion prices for wool since November but there 
were sharp falls at the Timaru and Welling- 
ton sales in March. The New Zealand Wool 
Commission, which is responsible for floor 
prices to growers, was moderately active at 
these auctions. There is nevertheless a note 

.of pessimism among the growers, who feel 
that the bottom of the wool market has not 
yet been reached. 

Producers are now worried about making 
ends meet. Costs of production have in- 
creased substantially and prices of farm ma- 
terials and shearing costs have risen con- 
siderably. The Government’s freezing of a 
part of wool assets during the boom will 
ease the shock to individual producers, but 
many fear that although prices will rise 
and fall cost of production will move up- 
ward only. 


INTEREST IN EXPANDING DAIRY AND MEAT 
PRODUCTION 


The dairy industry is enjoying unusual 
prosperity. The Dairy Board announced 
that butter production for the current sea- 
son is about 21, percent higher than during 
the same period of the preceding season. 
The 1950-51 production broke all previous 
records, and the outlook for the current 
1951-52 season is even better. 

In view of Britain’s requirements and the 
possibility of developing oversea markets in 
other areas, New Zealand dairymen are 
keenly interested in bringing about a general 
and permanent increase in production. With 
a@ cow population of nearly 2,000,000, even 
a 10 to 15 percent increase in production 
would be a tremendous contribution to the 
Dominion’s foreign exchange earning poten- 
tial. 

Successful negotiations in London result- 
ing in better prices for New Zealand meat 
exports have stimulated interest in stepping 
up the Dominion’s production, not only to 
meet Britain’s requirements but also to 
exploit North American and other markets. 
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The latest figure shows that for the first 
5 months of the current season beginning 
October 1951 meat for export amounted to 
155,000 long tons, or 26,000 tons higher than 
the tonnage for the same period of the 
1950-51 season. Continuance of meat pro- 
duction at this rate will undoubtedly enable 
New Zealand to meet its goal of 380,000 tons 
for Britain in 1952.—U. S. Empassy, WELL- 
INGTON, Apr. 3, 1952. 


Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import LICENSING For DOLLAR AREA 
TIGHTENED 


Fifteen categories of commodities that 
previously could be imported into Pakistan 
from the dollar area have been excluded from 
the new list of licensable imports from that 
area, by an order issued by the Government 
of Pakistan on March 17,1952. The new Im- 
port Trade Control Notice shows a tendency 
to remove items that can be obtained readily 
from soft-currency areas or countries with 
which Pakistan has trade agreements. 

Applications from Pakistan’s importers are 
invited for licenses valid up to December 
31, 1952, for the list of items licensable from 
the dollar area. This list is available from 
the Far Eastern Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., and from the Field 
Offices of the Department. The commodities 
included in the list are in addition to items 
importable under Open General License XI 
of January 4, 1951, which is still in effect. 


Paraguay 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 


FOREIGN TRADE 

A move is under way in Paraguay to import 
trucks and automobiles with “own ex- 
change” (at the free exchange rate). The 
plan, which has advanced far, envisages the 
importation by members of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Lumbermen’s 
Association of 172 truck chassis plus approx- 
imately 150 passenger automobiles for gov- 
ernment Officials and professional men. The 
Ministry of Finance has attested the neces- 
sity to the national economy of the approved 
applications, and the next step is for the 
Bank to issue permits for these imports 
with free exchange. 


EXCHANGE 


The Bank of Paraguay further restricted 
trading in the free currency market in March 
especially in dollars and Argentine pesos. 
The free market was established in connec- 
tion with the present exchange-control sys- 
tem on March 5, 1951, for the use of tourists, 
passenger and freight charges, insurance 
premiums, unregistered capital, and other 
invisibles. The Bank, while fixing the only 
legal rate at which transactions in this mar- 
ket could be made, undertook to maintain 
the free rate in accordance with supply and 
demand factors, and to exchange any reason- 
able amounts. The sale of dollars and pesos 
was at a virtual standstill however, during 
March, although the Bank continued to buy, 
at its rate of 32 guaranies to the dollar, all 
dollars offered and also the few Argentine 
pesos offered, even though the rate within 
the month was increased from 120 to 126 
guaranies per 100 Argentine pesos. 


CIviL AVIATION 


Negotiations for an air-transport agree- 
ment between the governments of Paraguay 
and Uruguay reached a satisfactory stage in 
March. Pending the completion of a final 
agreement a provisional permit was extended 
by Paraguay enabling an Uruguayan airline 
to establish its own radio facilities in Asun- 
cion and to effect regular flights between 
the two countries. The Uruguayan airline 


operating DC-3 aircraft is expected to make 
its inaugural scheduled flight on April 15 
and to establish a frequency of two flights 
per week between the two capitals, making 
a technical stop at Salto (Uruguay). Pas- 
senger fares have not yet been announced, 
but, reportedly, will be similar to the cur- 
rent rates of the Argentine airline operating 
between Buenos Aires and Asuncion. 

A regular air-transport agreement was for. 
mally signed in March with the Netherlands 
Government. It is understood that a Neth- 
erlands airline wishes to enter Paraguay 
overfiying Brazilian territory but that au- 
thorization for such a, route has not yet 
been granted by the Brazilian Government. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Paraguayan Government allowed the 
Paraguay Central Railway an increase in 
freight and passenger rates not to exceed 25 
percent, effective March 27. At the same 
time it was announced that the Bank of 
Paraguay was making available to the rail- 
way sufficient sterling exchange to purchase 
30 freight cars, as well as minor equipment, 

The Bank of Paraguay also authorized an 
allocation of $220,000 to the State-owned 
Asuncion street railway corporation for the 
purchase of 20 modern city busses. 

Ample rains which raised the levels of the 
Paraguay and Parana Rivers high enough to 
carry all traffic resulted in the suspending 
of the 20-percent “low water” surcharge and 
all necessity for only the partial loading of 
freight vessels. 


AGRICULTURE 


Argentina halted shipments of wheat and 
flour to Paraguay in March. For years Para- 
guay has met its constantly increasing wheat 
consumption needs from Argentina, paying 
for these commodities, in effect, by ship- 
ments of lumber. When Argentina’s inabil- 
ity to make further shipments was definite 
beyond any doubt, urgent efforts were made 
to purchase wheat elsewhere. A successful 
purchase of 10,000 tons of wheat flour was 
made in Uruguay, and at the close of March 
the Government reported the purchase of 
wheat from the United States of three lots 
of 10,000 metric tons each at a price re- 
ported to be the equivalent of $3.60 a bushel, 
c. i. f. Buenos Aires. 

The cost of producing cotton in Paraguay 
has risen to such an extent that the Bank 
of Paraguay is having to buy the crop from 
producers and might, if conditions continue 
unfavorable, take quite a loss on its sale 
abroad. Other normally important foreign 
exchange earners for Paraguay are canned 
meat and meat products, hides, tobacco, and 
corn, none of which will earn much this crop 
year. The Argentine Government has set 
such a high price on the 30,000 head of 
cattle promised to Paraguay that they can- 
not be purchased. Hides from animals 
slaughtered for local consumption are of low 
value. A 5-month drought reduced corn 
plantings, and the crop will be so small that 
there probably will be no exportable surplus. 
The drought and indifference caused by low 
prices has so reduced the size of the tobacco 
crop that it will bring little return in foreign 
exchange. On the other hand, a somewhat 
larger income is expected from vegetable and 
industrial oils, as several new crushing plants 
recently installed should soon begin pro- 
ducing. However, in the light of these facts, 
the forecast of Paraguay’s foreign exchange 
position is not too encouraging. 


LABOR 


The National Department of Labor granted 
the Paraguay Central Railway workers wage 
increases over minimum levels, ranging from 
20 to 30 percent, depending on the wage 
bracket. In order to establish a greater 
differential between unskilled and skilled 
workers, the larger percentage of wage in- 
creases is applicable to the latter. This new 
approach to the Paraguayan wage schedule 
system runs counter to previous practices 
and does not meet with the approval of the 
unskilled workers, who are agitating for an 
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amendment which would grant all groups 
the same blanket wage increase.—U. S. Em- 
BAsSY, ASUNCION, Mak. 31, 1952. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


CHANGE IN REGULATIONS AFFECTING 
STERLING EXCHANGE 


The period of validity of sterling exchange 
certificates in Peru has been lowered from 
the former 60 days to 15 days, according to a 
recent dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in 
Lima. This measure was taken on April 7 
by the Superintendent of Banks to counter- 
act a persistent shortage of sterling exchange 
which has been noted in the past 2 months. 

Concurrent with the above action, and 
effective as of the same date, the Central 
Reserve Bank increased the surrender re- 
quirement of export proceeds in sterling cur- 
rency from 10 percent to 100 percent of the 
value of exports to sterling areas. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH GERMANY (FED- 
ERAL REPUBLIC) RATIFIED 


The commercial and financial agreement 
between Peru and the Federal Republic of 
Germany, signed at Bonn on July 20, 1951, 
was ratified by the Peruvian Congress on 
April 3, 1952. As the agreement had already 
been ratified by the Bonn Government, it 
was to go into effect 30 days after the date 
of the Peruvian ratification. (See Forreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 20, 1951, for 
terms of the agreement.) 


IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED ON CROCKERY 
AND FLAT GLASS 


Import duties on §ertain types of crockery 
and flat glass enterjng Peru have been in- 
creased heavily by two supreme resolutions 
dated March 28 and published April 4, ac- 
cording to a recent dispatch from the U. S. 
Embassy in Lima. The items affected and 
the new duties in soles are as follows: 


Tariff Neu 
item Nomenclature Unit duty 
2174 Crockery of majolica or 
chinaware, white or sin- 
gle colored gross kilogram 2. 50 
2175 Same, multicolored or dec- 
orated in colors, includ- 
ing that gilt and silver- 
plated do 3. 50 
176 Same, with covers, han- 
dles and other pieces of 
ordinary metals, whether 
nickel-plated, chromed 
or not. ‘ oa do is ae 
2202 Flat glass or crystal, color- 
less, of any size, not bev- 
eled, up to 4 millimeters 
in thickness ‘ do 1. 20 
2203 Same, of more than 4 milli- 
meters in thickness. - - - - en 2. 50 


Item 2203, flat glass of 6 millimeters or 
more in thickness, the duty on which is 
bound under GATT, is not affected by the 
increase. 

Both resolutions state that affected goods 
which were in Peruvian customhouses, which 
already had been shipped, or firm orders for 
which had been placed prior to the date of 


the resolutions, will pay duties at the former 
rates. 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT FOR 1952 
SIGNED WITH SWEDEN 


A new Swedish-Portuguese agreement on 
trade and payments for the 1952 calendar 
year was signed in Stockholm on December 
13, 1951, states a report dated February 29, 
1952, from the U. S. Embassy in Stockholm. 


May 12, 1952 


Quota schedules for commodities not in- 
cluded in the OEEC import free list are ap- 
pended to the agreement. The contracting 
parties also mutually assume export-license 
guaranties for some of their essential com- 
modities at present free-listed for importa- 
tion into the territory of the other. These 
essential commodities include Swedish ex- 
ports of lumber, wood pulp for paper making 
and viscose pulp, newsprint, ferroalloys, iron 
and steel pipe, and certain other steel prod- 
ucts. Portuguese export-license guaranties 
include pyrites, manganese ore, scrap iron, 
rosin, and tungsten ore. 

Among the nonliberalized goods to be ex- 
ported by Sweden are paper, butter, ball 
bearings, certain machinery, telephone 
equipment, and automobiles. Portugal’s ex- 
ports in this category will include copra and 
other oilseed, whale oil, chemical products, 
and various fruits. 

In 1951 Sweden’s exports to Portugal to- 
taled $8,440,000, and imports from Portugal 
totaled $5,300,000. 


DEFENSE MATERIALS EXEMPTED FROM 
Customs DUTIES 


War materials imported into Portugal for 
use of the Portuguese Armed Forces, as well 
as imports and exports for national defense 
under obligations assumed in international 
agreements, are exempted from customs du- 
ties and charges, by decree-law No. 38,707, 
published in the Diario do Governo, Lisbon, 
of March 31, 1952, and effective immediately. 


CERTAIN EXPORTS TO OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 
FREE OF LICENSE REQUIREMENTS 


The Portuguese Minister of Economy is 
authorized to free from license requirements 
exports to Portugal’s overseas territories, by 
portario No. 13,918, published in the Diario 
do Governo of April 4, 1952, states a dispatch 
of April 14 from the U. S. Embassy in Lisbon. 

By a Ministerial order published on April 
10, a number of products are free of license 
requirements when exported to the overseas 
Provinces. These products include food- 
stuffs; fertilizers; insecticides; paints and 
varnishes; medicines; wool, hemp, sisal, and 
their manufactures; rubber and rubber man- 
ufactures except tires and tubes; cement; 
and hides and skins and manufactures there- 
of, including shoes. 


Saudi Arabia 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The cost-of-living index in the Jidda- 
Mecca area followed an irregular course dur- 
ing January and February. The prices of soft 
goods continued to decline slightly as they 
have for some months, while the prices of 
hard goods, particularly building materials, 
rose. 

A commercial night school has recently 
been established in Jidda. It was begun on 
the initiative of a number of young Govern- 
ment employees, who for several hours 6 
nights a week are serving as a faculty for the 
new school. Forty students drawn from 
commercial houses and banks are attending 
and are enthusiastic about this opportunity 
afforded them to advance their education. 
Courses cover bookkeeping, correspondence, 
mathematics, elementary economics, and 
English. 

In February, the Government invited sub- 
mission of tenders for construction of mili- 
tary barracks in Riyadh and a vegetable 
market and slaughterhouse in Jidda. A con- 
tract was signed with a local contractor for 
paving the streets inside the Holy City of 
Mecca. Private building in January and 
February exceeded in volume publically 
financial construction. A number of lavish 
homes of three and four stories were nearing 
completion in Jidda. A large part of the 
new construction is being financed by mer- 
chants in Jidda and Mecca. 

Future plans of the Ministry of Public 
Health call for construction of a new hospital 


in Riyadh. This Ministry purchased the 
Eastern Hospital in January and the new 
Government hospital will specialize in gyn- 
ecological and obstetrical cases. A Jidda 
merchant donated 12 ambulances to the Min- 
istry of Public Health.—U. S. Embassy, 
JmppA, Mar, 27, 1952. 


Sweden 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

Total industrial output in Sweden de- 
clined about 5 percent during December and 
January. Production in the capital goods 
and mining industries fell slightly in Janu- 
ary. The food industries remained weak, 
and reduced production has become evident 
in the pulp, paper, and wood products sec- 
tors. Output in the consumer goods and 
textile branches recorded further declines in 
December and January. Although this re- 
duced output is partly of a seasonal nature, 
other factors are causing the outlook to be 
a bit pessimistic. In the pulp, paper, and 
wood products sectors a decline would be 
seasonal, but it may also be a reflection of 
the recent price disturbances for these prod- 
ucts. A lowered output of wood products is 
anticipated this year as a result of the United 
Kingdom’s import restrictions. Price 
changes, import restrictions, plus the stiffer 
competition from Germany and the United 
Kingdom in the machinery field, indicate 
that the boom in the export industries is 
tapering off. 

In the consumer-goods sector, production 
in January 1952 was about 4 percent below 
that of January 1951. In the textile branch, 
output continued to decline, and January 
production was about 13 percent lower than 
that of January 1951. In the textile indus- 
try alone, about 4,000 workers were affected 
(5 percent of the total textile workers) 
either by reduced working hours or by lay- 
offs. The discharged women workers do not 
shift readily to other jobs for family and 
other reasons; the male workers have quickly 
shifted to other employment, so much so 
that the shortage of unskilled workmen in 
the more prosperous sectors is no longer 
serious. 


CONSUMPTION AND PRICES 


A revival of consumer demand is antici- 
pated. Recent wage increases may increase 
total purchasing power by about 4,000,000,000 
crowns. Although the volume turn-over in 
January in the shoe and textile branches 
was about 30 percent lower than in January 
1951, February sales were unusually large, 
owing to extensive price reductions. 

The latest price indexes (January) reveal 
almost no change in the cost of living. Al- 
though wholesale prices have continued to 
creep slowly upward since last November, re- 
tail prices have been fairly steady. The price 
control authorities now estimate that the 
recent wage increases may bring about a price 
rise of about 2 percent. 


ECONOMIC PoLICY—FOoOREIGN TRADE 


The excess-profits tax bill on 1951 business 
incomes has now been presented to the Riks- 
dag, and will probably be passed with little 
debate; only the Conservatives are strongly 
opposed to the tax. 

Swedish exports declined slightly to 900,- 
000,000 crowns in January, while imports rose 
to the high level of 876,000,000 crowns for an 
export surplus of 24,000,000 crowns. This 
was the smallest export surplus since August. 
In accordance with the usual seasonal pat- 
tern, Sweden’s exports should decline in the 
next few months, that is, until the forest 
products again move to the market in the 
early summer. Indicative of this trend is 
the drop in Sweden’s surplus with the EPU 
from $55,000,000 and $53,000,000 in December 
and January, respectively, to only $8,500,- 
000 in February. 

The export and import price indexes ad- 
vanced in January, the terms of trade con- 
tinuing to be heavily in favor of Sweden. 
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This relationship probably will continue un- 
til the second quarter of the year when the 
lower-price quotations for pulp and paper 
will become effective. The concerted Euro- 
pean resistance to high pulp and paper prices 
has succeeded in bringing about price reduc- 
tions of approximately 20 percent. In addi- 
tion, timber prices have weakened re- 
cently.—U. S. Emsassy, STOCKHOLM, Mar. 18, 
1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT FOR 1952 
SIGNED WITH PORTUGAL 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Portugal.’’) 


New TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 
CONCLUDED WITH JAPAN 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Japan.’’) 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH UNITED 
, KINGDOM EXTENDED 


The Swiss and United Kingdom Govern- 
ments exchanged notes on March 20, 1952, 
extending the payments agreement between 
the two countries for a period of 2 months 
beginning March 11, 1952, according to a 
report from the U. S. Legation, Bern, of 
March 28. The original agreement was con- 
cluded on March 12, 1946, and has since 
been renewed and modified several times. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN IMPORT DuTIES MODIFIED 


Modified import duties will apply in Tu- 
nisia to certain machinery and automobile 
parts originating from signatory countries of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
according to a decree of January 17, 1952, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
February 5, 1952. The new duties in percent 
ad valorem (former rates in parentheses, 
whenever available) will affect the following 
products imported from June 6, 1951, to 
January 1, 1954: 

Internal combustion engines with pistons 
for automobiles, 25 (30); cylinder blocks, 
erankcases, cylinder heads, and compressor 
barrels; engine pistons and rods; crank- 
shafts, pump axles; camshafts, all for auto- 
mobiles, 15 (30); 

Wine pumps, exempt (10); oil pumps, wa- 
ter pumps, and turbines, feeding pumps, 
suction pipes, petroleum elevators; econo- 
mizers, oil purifiers, oil filters, and parts, for 
automobile engines, 15 (25); 

Automobiles for carrying passengers; com- 
plete chassis, 30; automobile body and chas- 
sis parts, 25; 

Hay raking machinery and tedders, 5 (ex- 
empt); pasteurizers (continuous operation) 
and parts, exempt (5); unspecified office ma- 
chines and apparatus 10 (22). 


Turkey 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


AGRICULTURE 


The area in Turkey seeded to fall grains as 
of January 31, 1952, was estimated at 6,502,- 
367 hectares, approximately 6 percent above 
the area sown as of the corresponding date 
last year (6,141,820), according to preliminary 
estimates of the Ministry of Agriculture. Of 
this total, 4,206,189 hectares of wheat was 
about 240,000 hectares above the 1951 figure. 
Soil moisture is above average and holds 
promise of a good grain output for 1952. 
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The cotton-export market continues slug- 
gish, little interest having been shown by 
foreign buyers. Prices have declined stead- 
ily. Recent action by the Council of Min- 
isters authorizing the cotton cooperative 
unions to make purchases in support of 
prices at world levels has apparently 
strengthened the market slightly. 

Reports from all areas indicate that mar- 
keting of the 1951 tobacco crop has con- 
tinued to move satisfactorily from the stand- 
point of producers. 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


Retail trade eased off moderately during 
February, but, on balance, continued at a 
level only slightly below record peacetime 
highs. Sales of luxury goods slumped de- 
cidedly. Some trading groups which fared 
well in 1951 in the face of climbing prices, 
and which were largely responsible for the 
huge increase in the sale of -automobiles, 
refrigerators, and certain other items, are 
now confronted with either speculative losses 
or diminished profits, and have greatly cur- 
tailed their purchases of consumer durable 
goods. Thus, certain soft spots have ap- 
peared in the retail markets, which in turn 
have caused some wholesalers to reduce their 
import commitments. 


INDUSTRY 


Faced with the yearly “dead season” of 
February and March, factory operators in 
most lines were continuing production at 
year-end levels for replenishment of stock. 
No noteworthy changes in prices or produc- 
tion were observed. 

On February 1, 1952, and effective 3 months 
thereafter, the Grand National Assembly 
(GNA) lifted the State monopoly created 
in 1929 on the import, production, and sale 
of matches. Private interests will therefore 
be able to participate in this manufacture 
and trade. 

LABOR 


The struggle continued in February at 
Istanbul between the textile workers’ union 
and certain wool-textile plant operators to 
eliminate the union’s growing influence in 
wage disputes. On February 11, the Istanbul 
Confederation of Trade Unions sponsored a 
large demonstration to protest against the 
operators’ tactics. Meanwhile, plans were 
proceeding for preliminary conferences on a 
Turkish national labor confederation. 


PRICES 


Prices declined generally in February, ac- 
cording to the monthly survey of wholesale 
prices conducted by the Consulate General 
at Istanbul. Although seasonal factors ac- 
counted for some of the decreases, lack of 
world demand caused many prices to fall— 
notably on cotton. 

The national wholesale price index re- 
corded 493 for January 1952, as against 494 
for December and 486 for January 1951. The 
official Istanbul cost-of-living index moved 
from 365 in December 1951 to 369 in Janu- 
ary 1952, and remained at the latter figure 
for February (354 and 359, respectively, for 
January and February 1951). The Ankara 
index advanced from 342 in December to 347 
in January (January 1951=334). 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Turkish foreign-trade statistics for Jan- 
uary 1952 reflected a small but unanticipated 
favorable balance of trade, imports totaling 
T£98,900,000 and exports of T£100,900,000. 
(Comparable figures for January 1951 are: 
Imports, T£71,600,000; exports, T£87,300,000) . 

The lethargy noted in imports seems to 
have come about primarily because of the 
uncertainties which surround Turkey’s ex- 
ports. Large quantities of 1951 crops re- 
mained unsold, and buyers abroad continued 
to show only moderate interest at prevailing 
prices. In over-all terms, however, foreign 
trade continued to be moderately good. The 
volume by no means reached a depressing 
level. Soft spots appeared—notably in cot- 
ton, nuts, and dried fruit—but, on the whole, 
most observers believed that Turkey could 


still dispose of its surpluses once producers 
and traders adopted more realistic price 
policies. 

FINANCE 


The GNA on February 29 passed the Turk- 
ish State Budget Law for the fiscal year be- 
ginning March 1, 1952. Total expenditures 
were placed at T£1,750,925,401, comprising or- 
dinary expenditures of T£1,375,741,765 and 
investments of T£375,183,636. Total reve- 
nues aggregated T£1,551,455,000, leaving a 
deficit of T£199,470,401. The anticipated 
deficit for the preceding fiscal year was 
T£234,770,502. However, through highly sat- 
isfactory tax receipts (Government revenues 
for the first 11 months of the fiscal year 
1951-52, which ended on February 29, 1952, 
aggregated T£1,236,700,000, exceeding the 
prorated estimate of T£1,233,100,000) and 
through the sale of goods obtained through 
direct ECA aid, and the $25,000,000 initial 
EPU position, the estimated shortfall was re- 
duced to about T£60,000,000. To cover this 
shortfall, the Government floated at par 
value in mid-February 1952 an issue of 5 per- 
cent, 20-year bonds, in a value of T£60,000,- 
000. This was the first issue sold at par 
since 1855, and it was marketed with sub- 
stantial success. The success was attributed 
in part, however, to lowered interest rates on 
bank loans and deposits after August 1951 
and to the preferred interest rate and tax- 
exempt features of these bonds. 

Bank credit conditions during February 
were reported as quite easy compared with 
the situation that normally prevails in Tur- 
key. Although several factors appeared to 
be responsible, one that probably has been 
given less attention in the past than it war- 
rants is the rather substantial swing from 
letters of credit to cash against documents 
transactions. Roughly, two-thirds of Tur- 
key’s imports are now being financed by cash 
against documents, which substantially re- 
duces the demand for local bank credit. 
Other reasons for the improved credit situa- 
tion are: (1) The decrease in new import 
commitments and (2) modestly increased 
proceeds from exports. U. S. Empsassy, 
ANKARA, Mar. 20, 1952. 


United Kingdom 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH SWITZERLAND 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Switzerland.” ) 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ANTIBIOTICS AND NORMAL HUMAN-BLOOD 
PLASMA: MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICES 
ESTABLISHED 


Effective March 15, 1952, a new schedule 
of maximum retail prices was established in 
Venezuela for antibiotics and normal human- 
blood plasma. The maximum retail prices 
listed are for Caracas and vicinity (Federal 
District, District of Sucre, and State of Mi- 
randa); for other regions of the country an 
additional 15 percent is allowed to be 
charged at the retail level to compensate for 
additional transportation charges to those 
areas. The rate of mark-up allowed on all 
antibiotics and pharmaceutical specialties 
of normal human-blood plasma is now 12 
percent for the distributor selling to the 
wholesaler; it is 10 percent for the whole- 
saler selling to the pharmacy. No higher 
margins are permitted except by special au- 
thorization of the National Supply Commis- 
sion. A list of the maximum retail prices 
allowed in the Caracas area may be obtained 
upon request from the American Republics 
Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

(Continued on p, 28) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 
National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


CANADA ATTAINS RECORD MOTOR-VEHICLE 
PRODUCTION 


Canada produced 413,345 motor vehicles 
in 1951, an all-time high for the industry. 
Imports declined; therefore, consumption for 
1951 was not expected to attain the 1950 
mark. To offset a falling domestic market, 
production for export was increased steadily 
during 1951 and was approximately double 
that of 1950 and the highest since 1947. 
Motor-vehicle production in 1950 totaled 
390,836 units. 

Of the 1951 production (figures for 1950 
in parentheses), 346,648 (356,502) were for 
sale in Canada, and 66,697 (34,334) were for 
export, or 16.1 (8.8) percent of total pro- 
duction. Included in the total output were 
280,638 (284,076) passenger cars, of which 
39,490 (24,085) units or 14.1 (8.5) percent 
were for export; 132,358 (105,418) motor 
trucks, including 27,207 (10,249) units, or 
21 (9.7) percent for export; and 349 busses, 
all for sale in Canada. 


CANADA TO HAVE NEw TRUCK-ASSEMBLY 
PLANT 


Construction has been started on a truck- 
assembly plant at Oshawa, Ontario, Canada. 

The new plant, expected to cover 17 acres 
and cost $10,000,000, will have a capacity of 
50,000 trucks annually. It is expected that 
the plant will be completed early in 1953. 
After its completion, the two assembly lines 
in the company’s present plant will handle 
primarily passenger cars. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA’S RECENT 
ORDER; IMPORTS 


All motor vehicles, including motorcycles, 
operating in the principal urban centers of 
French Equatorial Africa are required to use 
amber headlights, effective May 1, 1952. 
This new order affects about 11,000 or vir- 
tually all vehicles (except off-the-road 
equipment) throughout the territory be- 
cause of the concentration of registrations in 
the urban centers. 

French Equatorial Africa’s imports of 
passenger cars, trucks, and busses in the first 
9 months of 1951 totaled 2,263 units, of 
which 458 were of United States origin. 


SITUATION IN FRENCH Morocco 


Motor-vehicle registration in French Mo- 
Tocco at the close of 1951 was estimated at 
51,150 passenger cars, 32,000 trucks and 
busses, and 8,160 motorcycles (including 
motor scooters and motor bicycles) com- 
pared with 38,641, 27,233, and 5,983, respec- 
tively, at the close of 1950. 

Countries of origin of the 1950 (latest fig- 
ures available) motor vehicles were as fol- 
lows: Passenger cars: 23,450, France; 12,888, 
United States and Canada; 1,041, Italy; 865, 
United.Kingdom; 269, Germany; and 128, 
other countries—trucks and busses: 13,765, 
United States and Canada; 12,324, France; 
380, United Kingdom; 254, Germany; 160, 
Italy; and 350, other countries—motorcycles: 
3,718, France; 766, United Kingdom; 484, 
Czechoslovakia; 260, Belgium; 195, United 
States; 168, Germany; 162, Italy; and 230, 
other countries. 

New registrations in 1951 totaled 12,500 
passenger cars, 5,000 trucks and busses, and 
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2,200 motorcycles compared with 7,732, 4,592, 
and 1,379, respectively, in 1950. 

Imports of motor vehicles by French Mo- 
rocco in 1951 (with figures for 1950 in pa- 
rentheses) totaled 13,024 (7,595) passenger 
cars, 4,924 (5,105) trucks, 483 (626) truck- 
trailers, 200 (442) busses, and 5,613 (3,111) 
motorcycles. The principal countries of 
supply in 1951 for passenger cars were 
France, 6,732; United States and Canada, 
2,210; Germany, 1,270; United Kingdom, 
1,206; Benelux, 992; Czechoslovakia, 350; 
Italy, 141; Sweden, 119; and other countries, 
4; trucks—United States and Canada, 2,313; 
France, 2.076; Germany, 301; United King- 
dom, 148; and other countries, 86; truck- 
trailers—France, 384; United States and 
Canada, 74; and other countries, 25; busses— 
France, 180; United States and Canada, 11; 
and Germany, 9; motorcycles—France, 4,255; 
Czechoslovakia, 474; Germany, 268; Italy, 
249; Austria, 158; United Kingdom, 137; 
United States and Canada, 9; and other 
countries, 63. 

Approximately 60 percent of all passenger 
cars and 40 percent of all trucks and busses 
were 5 years old or less on December 31, 1951. 

The supply of motor vehicles and par- 
ticularly passenger cars was more nearly ade- 
quate in 1951 because of greatly increased 
imports from the United Kingdom and Ger- 
many, the $800,000 allocation for importing 
passenger cars from the United States and 
Canada, and sufficient francs allotted for the 
importation of 500 Belgian assembled United 
States passenger cars. This dollar applica- 
tion was a special exception because the im- 
port and exchange control of Morocco still 
prevents commercial imports of passenger 
cars from the United States. Under a spe- 
cial agreement, a United States citizen is also 
permitted to import one passenger car every 
2 years for his personal use. United States 
trucks and busses can be imported freely 
provided no allocation of official exchange 
is requested. 

Although the total of new registrations 
reached a new high in 1951, demand for pas- 
senger cars continues to exceed supply de- 
spite rising prices. Distributors of popular 
makes, such as Citroen, Peugeot, and Volks- 
wagen, maintain waiting lists, as do most 
distributors of United States passenger cars. 

Preference in passenger cars is for the in- 
expensive models (Renault and Volkswagen) 
and among the more expensive models, for 
Citroen, Peugeot, and the popular United 
States makes. It is estimated that the 
Moroccan demand probably will total 7,500 to 
10,000 passenger cars annually for the next 
1 or 2 years, approximately 2,000 being 
United States and/or Canadian makes. 

There is a good demand for United States 
medium trucks (1% to 5 tons), which per- 
form well under the rough treatment they 
often receive in Morocco. Recently, how- 
ever, the Moroccan Government introduced 
a regulation limiting the maximum legal 
truck load to that recommended or war- 
ranted by the manufacturer. As United 
States manufacturers stipulate a lower 
weight than do European manufacturers, the 
effect of the regulation is to prejudice some 
prospective buyers against the United States 
truck, which was customarily loaded to 150 
percent or more of the load indicated by the 
manufacturer. The United States light 
trucks are also popular, but European makes, 
such as the Renault and Opel, dominate the 


market. United States heavy trucks, pref- 
erably Diesels, and light semitrailers are 
also in demand in Morocco, especially for 
mountain hauling. In this category, how- 
ever, prices usually favor European makes. 

There is almost no market in Morocco for 
full-truck-trailers or heavy semitrailers as 
total weight of vehicles and load is limited 
to 30 tons for most roads. United States 
busses and motorcycles are generally too high 
priced and heavy compared with European 
makes. The supply of trucks and busses in 
Morocco has been equal to the demand. 
Several Italian and French motor scooters 
appeared in Morocco in 1951, but public re- 
ception has been only lukewarm. 


ITraLy Has NEw CHAIN-ASSEMBLY PLANT 


The Alfa Romeo Co. of Milan, Italy, has 
recently inaugurated the first chain assem- 
bly plant in the history of this 46-year-old 
corporation, thus becoming the third Italian 
automobile-manufacturing company (after 
Fiat and Lancia) to adopt the chain assem- 
bly system. 

The assembly line is producing only 12 
type-1900 Alfa Romeos each working day, 
but potential output, depending upon orders, 
can be upped to 25 cars a day and to a 
maximum of 40 by employing three shifts 
per 24 hours. 

In the construction of the type-1900, the 
two principal components involved are the 
engine and transmission with gears and the 
chassis with body. This model has no 
classic frame, and the body proper is the 
carrying structure. The body is prepared 
in a plate-working department where the 
steel plates are marked, cut, and stamped 
by a new 1,100-ton press or stamping ma- 
chine. The assembly of individual compo- 
nents takes place in a workshop department 
and then moves to the general assembly, 
where the body is shaped by welding and 
fitted to templates. Production of the me- 
chanical components is effected by approx- 
imately 1,500 machines located in two work- 
shops. One of these produces individual 
engine parts and the other makes mechanical 
groups, such as gear boxes, differentials, and 
transmission sets. These three main depart- 
ments (the plate, engine, and mechanical 
group workshops) direct their production, 
after testing, toward the chain, where the 
general assembly of the car is accomplished. 

The first models of the Alfa Romeo jeep 
were produced in April 1951, making use of 
the motor designed for the type-1900. It is 
reported to be a sturdy and practical vehicle. 
So far, only a relatively small number have 
been produced. 

Alfa Romeo produced 1,332 passenger cars 
and 1,177 trucks and busses in 1951, com- 
pared with 492 passenger cars and 1,348 
trucks and busses in 1950. 


Chemicals 


Bypropucts To Be OsTaINED From New 
Or REFINERY, DENMARK 


Ethylene for the manufacture of alcoho! 
is one of the byproducts to be obtained from 
the oil refinery to be established in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. A/S Dansk Spritfabrikker, 
the pri..cipal Danish manufacturer of al- 
cohol, has contemplated for a number of 
years the erection of a new alcohol and yeast 
plant, as present capacity is insufficient, and 
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the company is especially interested in the 
refinery project. An agreement provides for 
delivery of ethylene from the refinery to the 
proposed new alcohol plant. Provision also 
is made for possible supply of other by- 
products for the manufacture of additional 
commodities. 

Production of technical alcohol increased 
from 7,087,000 liters in 1931 to 14,217,000 in 
1951. Sales as technical alcohol account for 
about 75 percent of total output. Manu- 
facture has been exclusively from agricul- 
tural raw materials—potatoes, molasses, 
grain, and distillery beets. It has been the 
policy to combine the interests of alcohol 
manufacturing with those of other indus- 
tries, especially agriculture. However, it is 
considered that access to ethylene from the 
oil refinery will save large quantities of 
agricultural products for other uses. The 
new plant is expected to begin operations in 
1954 and will have a capacity equivalent to 
about 50 percent of total Danish production 
of technical alcohol. 


AUSTRALIA’S SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION 
INCREASED 


Australia’s production of sulfuric acid in- 
creased substantially when the Bleiberger 
Bergwerks Union and the Austrian Nitrogen 
Works began manufacture of this chemical 
in July 1951 and October 1951, respectively. 
Monthly output is now 1,300 metric tons. 


EXPLOITATION OF TIXAN SULFUR DEPOSITS 
PLANNED, ECUADOR 


The Ecuadoran Government signed a con- 
tract in August 1951 granting a United States 
corporation 30-year exploitation rights to 
sulfur mines near Tixan, Chimborazo Prov- 
ince. The company plans to finish explora- 
tory work by June 1952 and proceed im- 
mediately with mining operations. It is 
estimated that 100 metric tons will be pro- 
duced daily. A sulfuric-acid plant with an 
initial daily capacity of 5 tons also is planned. 

Large-scale exploitation of the Tixan de- 
posits and production of sulfuric acid will 
considerably benefit the Ecuadoran economy 
as well as increase the world sulfur supply. 
Surveys indicate that the deposits are of 
good quality and quantity. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, FINLAND 


With minor exceptions, fertilizers are man- 
ufactured in Finland by two Government- 
owned companies, Rikkihappo-ja Superfos- 
faattitehtaat Oy. (Sulfuric Acid and Super- 
phosphate Works, Inc.) and the newly estab- 
lished Typpi Oy. (Nitrogen Co.). Phos- 
phatic materials are produced in three plants 
of the Sulfuric Acid and Superphosphate Co. 
in Kotka, Kokkola, and Harjvalta. Since the 
completion of the plant at Harjvalta, total 
annual capacity amounts to 240,000 metric 
tons of standard superphosphate or 300,000 
tons of “Kotka” phosphate. The latter is 
produced under a Finnish patent and is con- 
sidered suitable for the rather acid Finnish 
soils; its lower cost also is an important 
factor. The materials used in the manufac- 
ture of superphosphate are: apatite from 
Soviet Russia, phosphate from North Africa, 
and sulfuric acid made at the company’s 
plants at Lappeenranta, Kokkola, and Har- 
jvalta from sulfur-bearing pyrites from the 
Government-owned Outokumpu copper mine 
in the eastern part of the country. The sul- 
furic-acid works are to increase their com- 
bined annual capacity of 120,000 tons to 137,- 
000 in 1952. The company states that 
capacity is sufficient to meet domestic re- 
quirements for sulfuric acid, and, if imported 
phosphate rock is available, to supply 50 
percent of domestic phosphatic fertilizer 
needs. 

An important new project for the manu- 
facture of nitrogenous materials has been 
under construction in Oulu since October 
1950, and operations are expected to begin 
in 1952. The plant will have an annual 
capacity of 16,000 tons of nitrogen. Calcium 
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cyanamide has been produced since 1948 at 
Kymi Oy’s mill at Voikka, which has a 
capacity of 5,000 to 6,000 tons annually. 
Domestic limestone and imported coke are 
used. A small quantity of bone meal is 
ground from domestic materials by a mill 
at Valksakoski. 


CHEMICAL-FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Consumption of the four principal types 
of chemical fertilizers in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany in 1951 was as follows, in 
metric tons (figures for Eastern Germany in 
parentheses): Nitrogenous (N), 361,000 
(190,000); phosphatic P,O, 418,000 (80,400); 
potassic K,O, 660,000 (310,000); and lime, 
644,000 (530,000). The use of these ma- 
terials was slightly lower in Western Ger- 
many than in the same area in 1938. 


CoKE Ovens To BE INSTALLED AT SINDRI, 
INDIA 


After discussion for several years, it has 
been decided to install the proposed coke 
ovens at Sindri, Bihar, India, states the In- 
dia press. Some interests wanted larger 
ovens established at Calcutta to serve both 
the gas works there and the Sindri fertilizer 
plant. The project is estimated to cost 
25,000,000 rupees (1 rupee = US$0.21). Tend- 
ers have been received, and work is expected 
to begin soon. 


CERTAIN DOMESTIC FERTILIZERS SUPPLY 
INDIA’s DEMANDS 


The following chemicals are produced in 
India in sufficient quantities to supply do- 
mestic needs, the Indian Press Information 
Bureau reports: Alum; ferric aluminum sul- 
fate; bichromates; sodium and potassium; 
sodium sulfate; sodium thiosulfate; sodium 
bisulfite; sodium silicate; sodium and po- 
tassium acetate; sodium and potassium ci- 
trate; calcium chloride; liquid chlorine; 
chrome alum; chromium salts and chromic 
acid; ferrous sulfate; hydrochloric acid; sul- 
furic acid; nitric acid; potassium bromide; 
magnesium sulfate; magnesium carbonate 
(heavy); and naphthalene. 


POSSIBILITY OF RECOVERING MORE SALT 
BYPRODUCTS, INDIA 


Although India is an important salt pro- 
ducer, little attention has been given by salt 
manufacturers to the recovery of byproducts. 
Even in the works that recover some mate- 
rials, the bitterns are not fully exploited; 
at Kharaghoda only 25 percent is utilized. 
The bromine content is high, and it is esti- 
mated that about 1,800 long tons now going 
to waste could be recovered there each year; 
for this purpose, a small plant is being con- 
structed. In addition to bromine and gyp- 
sum, some magnesium sulfate, magnesium 
chloride, and potassium chloride are recov- 
ered at several salt works. 


U. S. LARGEST PURCHASER OF PEAT Moss 
FROM IRELAND 


Production of peat moss at the Kilberry 
Factory, Ireland, amounted to 76,545 bales in 
1951. Sales from output and stocks to the 
United States, United Kingdom, and the 
Channel Islands totaled 57,371 bales; 23,878 
were retained for the home market. Mate- 
rials for baling became scarce and expensive, 
and labor costs and shipping rates increased, 
resulting in a net loss for the year. The 
United States was the largest single pur- 
chaser despite competition from other Euro- 
pean sources and Canada. The upward trend 
in prices in the United States encouraged 
continuation of shipments even though on 
a reduced scale. 


POSSIBLE SHORTAGE OF CALCIUM 
CYANAMIDE, JAPAN 
An improved electric-power situation was 


a factor in increasing production of am- 
monium sulfate in Kyushu, Japan, to an all- 


time high of 35,347 metric tons in January 
1952, 5,000 tons more than in December 1951. 
Calcium cyanamide and superphosphate also 
showed substantial gains; output totaled 
3,772 tons and 5,908 tons, respectively, 
Farmers are concerned about a possible 
shortage of calcium cyanamide for spring 
crops. 


LocusT SITUATION SERIOUS, IRAN 


The locust situation in Iran is considered 
more serious than previously believed. Ap- 
proximately 400,000 hectares (1 hectare— 
2.47 acres) are infested—150,000 in Khusis- 
tan, 150,000 in Fars, and 100,000 in Bandara- 
bas and Kerman. 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE, JAPAN 


Shin-etsu Kagaku Kogyo Co., Ltd., Japan, 
manufactures chiefly calcium carbide and 
calcium cyanamide and has expanded into 
several allied lines, including fused magne- 
sium-calcium phosphate and mixed fertiliz- 
ers. The factory has an annual capacity of 
63,000 metric tons of calcium cyanamide, 
12,500 tons of magnesium-calcium phosphate, 
and 10,000 tons of mixed fertilizer. The 
plant has been in operation since 1937, but 
the equipment has been kept up to date and 
is completely modern. 

A plant for pelleting calcium cyanamide 
for better handling in tropical and damp 
climates is under construction, and packing 
is scheduled to begin in July 1952. The 
company has a close working arrangement 
with the Japanese Agricultural Experiment 
Station under which its new mixed fertilizers 
are tested and can be made to suit crop and 
soil requirements. 


PROPOSAL FOR MANUFACTURING SULFURIC 
AcID, JORDAN 


Gypsum is found in quantity in Jordan, 
and the Government is considering a pro- 
posal of the Industrial Adviser that it con- 
struct a plant for the manufacture of sul- 
furic acid from this material. 

Barytes are found in southern Jordan, near 
the port of Aqaba. 


MALAYA’S TRADE IN DERRIS ROOT 


Malaya exported 379 hundredweight (1 
hundredweight — 112 pounds) of derris root 
in the second half of 1951, compared with 812 
in the first half of the year and 267 hundred- 
weight in the second half of 1950. Exports 
in the year 1951 totaled 1,191 hundredweight, 
an increase of 242 over the 949 hundred- 
weight exported in 1950. The increase came 
principally from larger shipments to Hong 
Kong (280 hundredweight). The United 
Kingdom did not buy derris from Malaya in 
1951. 

Imports of derris root in the second half 
of 1951 amounted to 71 hundredweight, all 
from Sarawak; none was imported in the 
first half of the year. Imports in the year 
1950 totaled 62 hundredweight, all from 
Sumatra. 


NEW ZEALAND MIssIon To Stupy New 
METHODS IN MAKING SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Adequate supplies of phosphatic fertilizers 
at reasonable prices are basic to New Zea- 
land’s national economy and increased pri- 
mary production for export. With this ob- 
jective in view, the Government has sent 
a delegation to the United Kingdom and the 
United States to investigate sulfur supplies 
and alternate methods of making superphos- 
phate. 

The Dominion has a total capacity of 800,- 
000 long tons of superphosphate, but the al- 
location of sulfur in the fertilizer year 
1951-52 was sufficient for only 530,000 tons. 
Consumption of superphosphate, imported 
slag, and North African rock amounted to 
almost 900,000 tons in 1950-51, and, with 
efficient distribution and full use of aircraft 
spraying, potential consumption in 1952 
would be about 1,000,000 tons. It is esti- 
mated that a program of hill-country resto- 
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ration and improved dairy land would 
require 1,500,000 tons of fertilizer annually 
in the next 10 years, and full exploitation of 
land resources would need annual applica- 
tions of 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 tons. 

Even if crude sulfur were available in 
greater quantities, heavy capital expenditure 
would be needed in the next 10 years, and the 
development of alternate methods of manu- 
facture would require at least £5,000,000 and 
probably a reorganization of the entire fer- 
tilizer industry. The mission will attempt 
to determine the need for developing other 
methods of making superphosphate before 
undertaking the costly project of reorganiz- 
ing the fertilizer industry. The Ministry of 
Agriculture has stated that the Government 
regards the outcome of this mission as of 
great importance to the country’s immediate 
and future prosperity and its ability to ex- 
port food to the United Kingdom. 


MOZAMBIQUE GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGES 
USE OF PLANT FoopDs 


Chemical fertilizers are a negligible factor 
in Mozambique’s agriculture. Vast un- 
touched areas are available for cultivation 
and when land has been “burned out” the 
farmer moves to new acreage and the cycle of 
land depletion continues. The Colony’s De- 
partment of Agriculture recognizes the dan- 
gers of this practice, but high prices of 
fertilizers and the duty on them has made 
their use prohibitive. The Government is 
making efforts to encourage the use of plant 
foods by admitting them duty-free in 1952. 
The Agriculture Department and dealers are 
attempting to instruct the farmer in the ben- 
efits to be derived from the use of soil aids, 
but until the cost problem is solved con- 
sumption will be at a minimum. The need 
of establishing a fertilizer plant is doubly 
important when the increased population 
and the prevailing practice of over-using the 
land are considered. 


PHILIPPINE FERTILIZER iMPORTS 


Imports of fertilizers into the Republic of 
the Philippines totaled 115,345 short tons in 
1951, according to unofficial sources. Ship- 
ments were broken down as follows, in short 
tons: Ammonium sulfate, 53,555; Ammo- 
nium phosphate, 43,613; superphosphate, 
1,390; potassium muriate and suifate, 3,944; 
ammonium nitrate, 496; and mixed fertilizers 
and unspecified, 12,347. Various groups took 
the following amounts, also in short tons; 
Sugar centrals, 37,483; SPMA, 28,516; Philip- 
pine packing, 1,378; Government, 24,659; and 
dealers, 23,309. 


LARGER PRODUCTION OF SUPERPHOSPHATE 
EXPECTED, NORWAY 


Fertilizers are produced in Norway by four 
companies, one of which, Norsk Hydro- 
Elektrisk Kvaelstofaktieselskab, Oslo, is the 
largest industrial enterprise in the country. 
It employs about 6,000 persons in the manu- 
facture of nitrogenous fertilizers and other 
chemical products and uses annually 25 per- 
cent of the total amount of electricity con- 
sumed in Norway. 

No new fertilizer plants have been planned 
for the period July 1951—June 1953, Govern- 
ment and industry sources state. The larger 
estimated output of nitrogenous materials 
will result from the current program of re- 
placement of electrolyzers with a newer type. 
A substantial increase in production of 
superphosphate expected in the fiscal year 
1952-53 will come principally from a plant 
now being completed and in partial pro- 
duction. 

Government and agricultural sources agree 
that there is an unfilled demand for complete 
fertilizers, which, because of their high 
plant-nutrient-content, are more economical 
to ship and use. If supplies were available, 
it is estimated that 150,000 metric tons of 
these materials would be consumed annually. 
It is understood that Norsk Hydro, the sole 
producer of these fertilizers, is prepared to 
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expand capacity fourfold to supply the mar- 
ket, but that the sales price allowed by the 
Government Price Directorate is so low that 
current production is at a loss. The com- 
pany does not intend to start construction 
of additional facilities until prices are more 
favorable. 


NORWAY’S PROHIBITION ON USE OF POTA- 
TOES FOR ALCOHOL CONTINUING 


The Norwegian Government has not per- 
mitted potatoes to be used for the manu- 
facture of alcohol, because of the small crop 
in the past 3 years. It is not expected that 
such an authorization will be issued in 1952 
unless a large yield of 1,300,000 to 1,400,000 
metric tons of potatoes is obtained. 


SWEDEN’S PRODUCTION OF PYRITES 
STUDIED 


A scientist commissioned by the Swedish 
Government to survey possibilities of in- 
creasing domestic production of pyrites has 
reported to the Ministry of Commerce that 
this can be accomplished only by exploita- 
tion of the State-owned sulfide-mineral de- 
posits and mine at Rudtjeback on a sub- 
stantially larger scale. The deposits are 
estimated to contain more than 3,000,000 
metric tons of minable copper and Zzinc- 
bearing pyrites. It was recommended that 
the Board of Trade be authorized to conclude 
a contract with the Boliden Mining Co. for 
operation of the Rudtjeback mine on a 20- 
year-lease basis from January 1953 through 
December 1972; a draft contract provides for 
the mining and concentration of 100,000 tons 
of crude ore annually, to yield about 64,000 
tons of pyrite concentrate. The company’s 
investment in the project would be about 
7,500,000 crowns (1 Swedish crown=US 
$0.193) on the basis of 1951 prices, including 
2,500,000 crowns for expansion of its con- 
centration plant at Kristineberg. The mine 
has been custom-operated by Boliden for 
several months under a contract which ex- 
pires at the end of 1952 and will not be 
renewed, as it is considered more advan- 
tageous to lease the mine. Output in 1952 
was estimated at 68,000 tons, but it appears 
that less than 60,000 tons will be extracted. 

Domestic production of pyrite concen- 
trates, including those obtained from Rudt- 
jeback ore is expected to decline to about 
360,000 tons in 1952 from 400,000 in 1951, 
according to the Bureau of Chemical Indus- 
try of the Federation of Swedish Industries. 
Imports from Norway are scheduled at 64,000 
tons in 1952, compared with 70,200 tons in 
1951. The total amount available in 1952 
will be about 424,000 tons, or 76,000 less than 
the 500,000 needed by sulfur-consuming in- 
dustries. If output from Rutjeback is in- 
creased to 64,000 tons, production in 1953 
will be approximately 430,000 tons, and, with 
imports from Norway, will relieve Sweden’s 
critical sulfur situation. The Bureau of 
Chemical Industry regards the lease arrange- 
ment as essential. 


TAIWAN’S PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZERS 


Taiwan’s production of fertilizers was as 
follows in 1951, in metric tons (1950 figures 
in parentheses), according to statistics of 
the National Resources Commission: Super- 
phosphate, 54,151 (37,970); calcium cyan- 
amide, 47,582 (20,885); ammonium sulfate, 
5,600 (estimate of Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction; none in 1950); and fused 
phosphate, 3,697 (none in 1950). 

Ample supplies of MSA phosphate rock, 
completion of two new plants in Hsinchu and 
Lutung, and strong Government encourage- 
ment enabled the Taiwan Fertilizer Manu- 
facturing Corporation to increase its output 
to 105,430 tons in 1951 from the estimate of 
97,000 tons. 





Interest has been expressed in the possi- 
bility of reexploiting phosphate deposits on 
Redonda, Leeward Islands, which have been 
lying dormant for 30 years. 


Fats & Oils 


SPAIN CAN FULFILL DOMESTIC REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR EDIBLE OLIVE OIL 


About 700,000 metric tons of olive oil were 
produced in Spain in the 1951-52 crop year, 
probably the largest production in 1 year in 
that country. 

For the first year since 1948, Spain can 
fulfill its domestic requirements for edible 
Olive oil without importing seed oils to com- 
pensate for olive-oil exports. In 1952, Spain 
can supply its maximum domestic demand 
of 350,000 metric tons and establish an ample 
reserve for the future and still have for ex- 
port far more oil than it has ever shipped in 
@ year. 

Olive-oil exports from Spain in 1951 totaled 
about 22,000 tons net, as compared with 35,488 
tons in 1950. About 60 percent, or 13,122 
tons of the 1951 total exports, went to the 
United States, which is a decrease from the 
26,348 tons (74 percent of the total) in 1950 
but more than the 2,237 tons (40 percent) 
in 1949. Cuba was the second best customer 
in 1951 with 3,961 tons (18 percent), 2,216 
tons (6 percent) in 1950, and 1,724 tons 
(31 percent) in 1949. 

Other leading markets, in order of vol- 
ume, in 1951 were Norway, Great Britain, 
Switzerland, Puerto Rico (United States plus 
Puerto Rico totaled 65 percent of the total), 
Mexico, Brazil, and Uruguay. 

Olive-oil exports in 1952 from the new crop 
have thus far been negligible, and the out- 
look is far from bright. 


Foodstutfis 


COFFEE REGISTRATIONS, EXPORTS, AND 
STOcKsS, COLOMBIA 


Coffee registrations in Colombia in Febru- 
ary 1952 totaled 297,968 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, valued at $22,608,074, as compared with 
January 1952 registrations of 581,872 bags, 
valued at $44,140,042. 

Exports of coffee from Colombia in Febru- 
ary 1952 totaled 441,704 bags, according to 
preliminary figures of the National Coffee 
Federation. Of this total, 409,476 bags were 
destined for the United States, 20,839 bags 
for Europe, and 11,389 bags for other coun- 
tries. Exports in February 1951 amounted to 
387,675 bags, 362,593 bags going to the United 
States, 12,473 bags to Europe, and 12,609 bags 
to other countries. Exports in January and 
February 1952 totaled 915,016 bags, about 9 
percent above exports in the corresponding 
period of 1951. Of the 1952 exports, 832,409 
bags went to the United States, 56,848 bags 
to Europe, and 25,759 bags to other coun- 
tries. 

United States Army purchases of Colom- 
bian coffee during January and February 
1952 totaled 28,426 bags at prices ranging 
from $0.5753 to $0.5854 per pound. Deliveries 
were scheduled for March and April. 

Total stocks at the ports on March 1, 1952, 
amounted to 409,079 bags as compared with 
437,887 bags on February 2, 1952, and 403,512 
bags on December 29, 1951. Coffee Federa- 
tion holdings totaled 293,240 bags on March 
1, 1952, and stocks in the hands of private 
exporters on the same date totaled 115,839 
bags. 


LARGE CACAO CROP EXPECTED, Costa RICA 


A conservative estimate of cacao produc- 
tion in Costa Rica for the crop year 1951-52 
and for the calendar year 1952 is about 3,600 
metric tons. However, weather conditions 
have been favorable and producers predict 
a large “spring’’ crop which Costa Rica has 
not had for 2 years. Production may total 
more than 3,600 tons, but the poor crops of 
1949, 1950, and 1951 following good prospects 
have made the trade cautious about making 
crop estimates too early. 

Production in the calendar year 1951 
amounted to about 3,346 metric tons, the 
lowest output in 5 years. 
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Exports of cacao in 1951 amounted to 3,197 
tons, valued at $1,940,820. The United 
States took about 50 percent of the total ex- 
ports and Colombia about 26 percent. Al- 
though the value per 100 pounds as calcu- 
lated from the total year’s exports was $27.59, 
the yearly average for exports to the United 
States was $24.24 and to Colombia $34.89. 


Ecuapor’s RIcE Crop, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORTABLE SUPPLIES 


The 1952 Ecuadoran rice crop is forecast 
at 1,400,000 to 1,500,000 bags of 100 pounds 
each. 

The 1951 rice crop is estimated at 1,500,000 
bags. About 250,000 bags have been smug- 
gled into Colombia and about 650,000 bags 
of rice have been consumed in Ecuador. 
About 150,000 bags will be consumed through 
April 1952 when rice for the 1952 crop will 
begin to enter marketing channels. There- 
fore, exportable supplies total about 450,000 
bags. 

Ecuadoran decree-law No. 002 promulgated 
January 29, 1952, established an export sub- 
sidy of 10 sucres per quintal (1 quintal— 
101.43 pounds) of rice up to 450,000 quintals 
from the 1951 crop for exportation at not 
less than $7.50 per quintal f. o. b. port of 
embarkation. The decree provided that the 
subsidy is to be discontinued whenever the 
f. o. b. price for export rises to $9 or more 
per quintal. 

Of the 450,000 quintals which may be ex- 
ported, about 40 percent has been sold 
through commercial channels to Indonesia 
and 40 percent to Japan, leaving an uncom- 
mitted exportable supply of about 90,000 
quintals. Rumors are that the sale to Japan 
may be canceled and that the rice may be 
sold elsewhere. 


NETHERLANDS SuGAR SITUATION 


From a harvest of 2,450,000 tons of sugar 
beets in 1951, the Netherlands produced an 
estimated 313,000 tons of refined sugar. 

Domestic consumption of sugar in the 
Netherlands is estimated at 330,000 tons (re- 
fined basis) annually. This amount in- 
cludes not only direct consumption but also 
refined sugar used in the manufacture of 
sugar-containing products for domestic con- 
sumption. The Sugar Control Board esti- 
mates that this level of consumption will 
decline slightly to 325,000 tons in 1951-52. 

Although domestic production was slightly 
in excess of domestic consumption in pre- 
vious years, imported sugar usually having 
been used for exports in the form of refined 
sugar and sugar-containing products, the 
crop this year will not meet domestic de- 
mand. A decline in domestic consumption 
of sugar is expected because of increases in 
the general price level which have forced 
consumers to spend a smaller percentage of 
their income for relatively expensive sugar- 
containing products. 

Estimates of 1951 import requirements for 
reexport of sugar-containing products were 
far exceeded by actual imports, which are 
announced by the Sugar Control Board as 
167,000 tons. The total tonnage of sugar 
entering the Netherlands was far greater, 
about 338,000 tons, because the Sugar Con- 
trol Board does not include as “imports” 
raw sugar imported solely for refining and 
immediate reexport. In 1952, probable im- 
port requirements for domestic consumption 
and for reexport in sugar-containing prod- 
ucts will be about 100,000 tons of refined 
sugar. 

Although the volume of Netherlands ex- 
ports of all sugar, sugar products, and sugar- 
containing products declined 12 percent in 
weight from 1950 totals, the guilder value 
was up 14 percent. The most important in- 
crease was in sweetened condensed milk, 
which rose 20 percent to 108,000 tons. The 
value of condensed-milk exports increased 
over 50 percent to 151,000,000 guilders, al- 
most 40 percent of the value of all sugar 
and sugar-containing exports. The bulk of 
these exports goes to soft-currency areas; 
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the Far Eastern countries and the United 
Kingdom are the largest customers. 

The area planted to sugar beets for the 
1951 harvest remained virtually the same 
as for the preceeding year. However, some 
increase may be expected in 1952, as a result 
of the good market for sugar in 1951 and the 
announced increase in guaranteed prices for 
1952. 


NICARAGUA’S SUGAR SALES, CONSUMPTION, 
AND EXPORTS INCREASE 


Production of plantation white granu- 
lated sugar in Nicaragua in the 1950-51 
crushing season is estimated unofficially at 
560,000 quintals of 100 pounds each. 

The Compafiia Azucarera Nacional, the 
marketing agency in Nicaragua for most of 
the locally produced sugar, shows sales of 
397,402 quintals during 1951. These sales 
represent an increase of nearly 23 percent as 
compared with sales in the preceding year 
and about 39 percent as compared with those 
in 1949. 

The substantial increase in domestic sugar 
consumption in Nicaragua in recent years is 
attributed largely to a general rise in the 
standard of living of the lower-income group, 
increased production in the local soft-drink 
bottling industry, and improved transporta- 
tion facilities, which allow easy access to 
areas formerly consuming only panela. 

Official data obtained from the Nicaraguan 
Customs show exports of 8,346 metric tons of 
sugar, valued at $1,411,360 in 1951. The 
bulk—6,804 tons—went to Pakistan. In ad- 
dition, 1,148,696 gallons of edible molasses 
were shipped, principally to the United 
States. 

Exports of sugar and molasses have shown 
a steady increase in recent years, in line 
with increasing production, and 1952 ship- 
ments probably will continue this upward 
trend. 


PHILIPPINE SUGAR DEVELOPMENTS 


Philippine centrifugal-sugar production in 
the sugar year 1951-52 is forecast at 1,080,- 
839 short tons, the largest output since 
liberation, as compared with 935,332 tons in 
1950-51. 

The output of native sugar (muscovado 
and panocha) in 1951 was 36,702 tons, an 
increase of 12 percent over output in 1950 
but 30 percent below that in 1939. The slow 
recovery of native sugar production during 
postwar years is attributed mainly to de- 
creased domestic demand for the commodity 
and the greater availability of centrifugal 
and refined sugar. 

Despite the fact that 1951-52 sugar pro- 
duction will surpass the 1935-39 annual 
average of 988,863 short tons, the present 
output should not be measured by the pre- 
war average, because current domestic con- 
sumption is much heavier and stock reserves 
required to meet unexpected declines in pro- 
duction have not yet been built. Thus, de- 
spite the fact that 1951-52: output will exceed 
the prewar average by about 10 percent, the 
Philippines will still be unable to fill the 
United States quota of 952,000 tons. With 
280,000 tons definitely allocated for local 
utilization, only about 800,000 tons will be 
available for exportation. So to really com- 
pare current output with prewar, production 
must run above the 1935-39 volume, or total 
at least 1,250,000 tons. 

The controversial matter of exporting sugar 
to countries other than the United States 
while the Philippine quota in the United 
States market remains unfilled has now been 
definitely settled. The policy is to ban such 
shipments until the United States quota 
has been completed. 

Exports of centrifugal sugar during the 
calendar year 1951 aggregated 678,637 short 
tons as against 483,832 tons in 1950, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census and Statis- 
tics. However, trade reports which are 
considered to be generally more reliable, 
place 1951 liftings of centrifugal and native 


sugar combined at 697,919 tons in compari- 
son with 487,885 tons in 1950. As exports 
of native sugar as recorded by the Bureau 
totaled only 8,463 metric tons in 1951 and 
725 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
in 1950, the official export totals for centrif- 
ugal and native sugar combined are only 
687,100 short tons for 1951 and 483,833 tons 
for 1950, or much below the trade figures. 
The heavy increase in foreign shipments was 
due to the substantial increase in domestic 
output. 

Liftings of refined sugar in 1951 amounted 
to about 724 short tons, a substantial in- 
crease over the 1950 total of only 4.4 tons 
but still far below the prewar 58,982 tons. 
Exports of native sugar in 1950 expanded 
even more remarkably, to more than 10 
times the 1950 total. The bulk of these 
liftings was consigned to the United States 
mainland. 

It is officially estimated that shipments 
from the 1950-51 cane crop totaled 704,993 
short tons, a substantial increase from the 
1949-50 volume of only 483,771 short tons. 
About 800,000 tons are expected to be shipped 
from the 1951-52 crop. Export withdrawals 
as of February 17 had already aggregated 
186,060 tons. 

In accordance with the decided national 
policy, practically all 1951 sugar shipments 
were unloaded in the United States. This 
policy will continue to govern during the 
current year. 


REFINED-SUGAR PRODUCTION REACHES 
ALL-TIME RECORD, SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss 1951 sugar-beet crop, although 
not the biggest sugar-beet crop ever har- 
vested in Switzerland, resulted in an all- 
time record production of 27,028 metric tons 
of refined sugar. Refined-sugar production 
in 1950 totaled 25,221 tons. 

Imports of sugar into Switzerland in 1951 
totaled 153,867 tons as compared with 297,064 


tons in 1950. The decline was the result © 


of a build-up of trade and household stocks 
of sugar in 1950. 

Imports of refined sugar (123,379 tons) 
represented 80 percent and those of raw 
sugar (28,494 tons) some 19 percent of the 
total value of imported sugar in 1951; in 
1950 the respective shares were 81 and 17 
percent. 

The bulk of raw sugar (96 percent) was 
imported from Cuba as in the past; whereas 
61 percent of the refined sugar came from 
the United Kingdom, 18 percent from France, 
10 percent from Czechoslovakia, and 3 per- 
cent from the United States. Almost the 
entire volume of “other sugar” (1,192 tons), 
largely refined cane and beet sugar in bars 
and loaves and not included under tariff 
item 68b, was imported from France. Heavy 
purchases of refined sugar in the United 
Kingdom are explained by the fact that 
Cuban sugar could be obtained there at 
attractive prices. 


SuGAR IMPORTS NECESSARY, URUGUAY 


Sugar production in Uruguay in the 1951- 
52 season is forecast at about 13,000 metric 
tons, taking into consideration the size of 
the beet crop (harvest finished in February 
1952) and prospects for the coming cane 
crop (June-September 1952). More cane 
and beets were planted in Uruguay than in 
any previous year. 

Domestic sugar production does not meet 
requirements. In the first 9 months of 1951, 
66,457 tons of crude and 18,874 tons of re- 
fined sugar were imported, principally from 
Peru and Cuba. Assuming that only 8,800 
tons of refined sugar were brought into 
Uruguay during the last quarter of 1951, a 
total of 27,674 tons of refined sugar were 
probably imported in 1951. 





A 2,000,000-peso (US$1,000,000) caustic- 
soda and chlorine plant in the Republic of 
the Philippines has been completed and is 
expected to begin operations soon. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Motion Pictures & 
Photographic 
Products 


MOTION PICTURES IN AFGHANISTAN 


There are seven motion-picture theaters 
in Afghanistan; they have a total seating 
capacity of 4,120 and an average weekly at- 
tendance of 15,290 persons. The yearly gross 
income from all theaters is estimated at 
2,450,000 afghanis (about $70,000 at the open 
market rate of 35 afghanis to the dollar). 

During the year ended March 20, 1951, 
there were 104 feature films imported, of 
which about 20 were United States films, 
50 Indian, 20 French, 8 British, 3 Turkish, 
2 Iranian, and 1 Iraqi. About 35 short sub- 
jects were imported during the same period, 
most of which were of United States origin. 
Only one print of a film is distributed, being 
shown first in Kabul then in the theaters in 
outlying cities. 

Indian films are by far the largest com- 
petitors to United States pictures, compris- 
ing about 50 percent of all films shown. 
French and British films are also important 
competitors. Educated Afghans seem to 
prefer United States films; however, Indian 
films appeal more to the average Afghan. 

An attempt is made by Afghan authorities 
to prevent the exhibition of films that are 
offensive to Moslem beliefs and code of 
morals. However, the system of censorship 
applied is somewhat haphazard, and in- 
stances have occurred when it was not 
known that a film was objectionable until 
it had been displayed to the public. No 
censorship board has been established, and 
the decision as to whether a film should be 
exhibited rests with the Afghan Government 
officials who may have seen the film prior to 
a public showing. 


IMPORT CONTROLS RESTRICT IMPORTS OF 
THEATER EQUIPMENT, FINLAND 


At the end of 1951, there were 507 motion- 
picture theaters in Finland having a seating 
capacity of 146,616, an increase of 16 the- 
aters and 8,156 seats when compared with 
the preceding year. In addition, there were 
12 hospital and 26 military theaters. 

Rigid import controls resulting from the 
lack of sufficient foreign exchange, particu- 
larly dollars, are stated to be the principal 
obstacle to the importation of theater equip- 
ment. Although the foreign-exchange situ- 
ation improved during 1951, import licenses 
are difficult to obtain because theater equip- 
ment is not considered essential to the na- 
tional economy. Imports of projectors and 
parts in 1951 improved substantially over 
those of the preceding year. Such imports 
in 1951 amounted to 17,569 kilograms, valued 
at 35,093,539 Finnish marks, compared with 
7,604 kilograms valued at 14,265,294 marks 
in 1950, according to the Finnish Bureau of 
Customs. The United States, Western Ger- 
many, and Sweden were the leading sources 
in 1951; about 25 percent came from the 
United States, 22 percent from Western Ger- 
many, and 14 percent from Sweden. Other 
important suppliers included the United 
Kingdom, France, Soviet Russia, Italy, and 
Czechoslovakia. (231 Finnish marks=US81.) 


SIXTEEN MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS IN 
NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


There are 16 motion-picture theaters ex- 
hibiting 35-mm. films in the Netherlands 
West Indies—7 in Curacao with 7,560 seats 
and 9 in Aruba with 4,285 seats. Motion- 
picture theaters in Curacao seldom are filled 
to capacity; their average weekly attendance 
is estimated at 10,000 persons. Weekly at- 
tendance in Aruba is estimated at 60 percent 
of the total number of seats available. The 
total annual gross income of the theaters in 
Curacao is estimated at $300,000, of which 
about 50 percent goes to United States film 
distributors. No estimates are available for 
the island of Aruba. 
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Approximately 400 feature films, 400 short 
subjects, and 200 newsreels are shown an- 
nually in the Netherlands West Indies, of 
which about 90 percent are of United States 
origin. Most of the United States films 
shown carry subtitles in Spanish and are 
generally preferred to other films. Mexican 
and British films account for most of the 
other 10 percent of films shown. 

During 1951, there were 477 feature films 
(including 59 westerns) presented for censor- 
ship in Curacao. Nine films were rejected in 
1951, including 4 United States films, 4 Mexi- 
can, and 1 French film. Censorship is con- 
sidered liberal and is directed against con- 
troversial topics involving public morals, re- 
ligion, politics, crime, suicide, and racial 
hatred. Scenes of wrestling and violence are 
deleted. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes & Resins 


FOREST OWNERS INTERESTED IN ACID 
TREATMENT OF TREES, FRANCE 


The use of chemical stimulation in the 
production of naval stores has been under 
study in the Bordeaux region of France for 
more than 4 years. A leading member of 
the trade has conducted experiments in his 
forests on a fairly large scale since 1947 and 
has obtained good results. It is reported 
that forest owners and producers in the 
Gironde and Landes departments are be- 
coming interested in increasing numbers in 
acid treatment of trees. If suitable spray- 
ers of good quality were readily available, 
many producers would undoubtedly experi- 
ment on their trees, but so far only one type 
of sprayer has been satisfactory—a hand- 
squeeze, bottle-type, molded from _  poly- 
ethylene. This sprayer is imported from the 
United States and is difficult to obtain be- 
cause of the dollar shortage. 


INCREASED OUTPUT OF NavaL STORES 
ENCOURAGED, JAPAN 


Production of naval stores is not consid- 
ered a major Japanese industry, but it has 
been encouraged somewhat to increase out- 
put in an effort to conserve foreign exchange 
and some progress has been made. Output 
in 1951 has been estimated at 5,250 metric 
tons of gum rosin, 1,500 tons of gum turpen- 
tine, and 1,000 tons of wood turpentine. 
Consumption of these products, as a result 
of economic dislocations and war damage, 
has not regained its former volume of 25,000 
to 30,000 tons annually. Estimated con- 
sumption in 1951 was 14,000 tons of rosin 
and 2,400 to 2,600 tons of gum and wood 
turpentine. 


HIGHER PRODUCTION IN PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s production of ‘naval stores 
totaled 83,707 metric tons in 1951, according 
to preliminary figures of the National Insti- 
tute of Statistics, an increase of 27 percent 
over the 1950 figure. Output of rosin was 
66,980 tons in 1951 and 52,954 tons in 1950, 
whereas turpentine production was 16,727 
tons and 13,142 tons, respectively. Strong 
world demand, increased prices to producers, 
and favorable weather conditions encouraged 
greater production in 1951. 

It is not yet possible to estimate produc- 
tion in 1952, as both foreign demand and 
weather conditions are unpredictable. Out- 
put may reach 78,000 tons, including 63,000 
tons of rosin and 15,000 tons of turpentine. 
Production in 1951 was at a record level and 
encouraged by high prices, and may decline 
slightly in 1952 because of general world 
conditions. However, if demand and prices 
were accelerated and weather especially fa- 
vorable, output in 1952 might equal or exceed 
that in 1951, whereas there could be a se- 
rious decline if demand dropped sharply or 
the summer were very cool. 


Paints & Pigments 


AsoutT 20 PERCENT OF NETHERLANDS 
OvutTPuT EXPORTED 


The Netherlands paint industry has 229 
plants manufacturing finished paints, lac- 
quers, varnish, nitrocellulose and synthetic 
lacquers, putty, pumice, and semimanufac- 
tured products. The value of output in 1951 
is estimated at 21,000,000 guilders (1 guilder 
—=US$0.26); about 20 percent of total pro- 
duction of 60,000 metric tons was exported. 
The industry is chiefly supported by a home 
market with a strong demand. 


Pulp & Paper 


DENMARK’S INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Pulp.—Danish production of mechanical 
pulp totaled 826 metric tons in 1951, a 
slight decrease as compared with output of 
864 metric tons in 1950. 

Denmark is entirely dependent upon im- 
ports for chemical pulp. Ordinary Danish 
requirement of wood pulp for the industry 
is estimated at 80,000 metric tons (90 per- 
cents air-dry basis). Despite increasing 
prices, Danish imports of raw materials in 
1951 and 1950 were almost the same. The 
use of waste paper in 1951 was higher than 
in 1950. 

Construction of a factory is being planned, 
in which straw is to be utilized as raw ma- 
terial for producing cellulose. A loan of 
6,000,000 Danish crowns has been approved 
by the Reconstruction Fund (established to 
promote industry and agriculture through 
low-interest loans for which capital is ob- 
tained from accumulated ECA (MSA) coun- 
terpart funds). The annual production ca- 
pacity of straw cellulose by this factory will 
be 8,000 metric tons. 

The Reconstruction Fund has also ap- 
proved a loan of 3,250,000 Danish crowns 
to a Danish sawmill, of which 1,000,000 
crowns is expected to cover the erection of 
a new section of the mill which will pro- 
duce cellulose from beechwood waste. (1 
Danish crown=$0.1447.) 

Danish importation of pulp in 1951 totaled 
72,380 metric tons, valued at 111,127,000 
Danish crowns (c. i. f.), representing a de- 
crease of 1.1 percent in volume and an in- 
crease of 150 percent in value over 1950 
levels. Approximately 95 percent of the total 
Danish importation of pulp, paper, and 
paperboard in 1951 came from Finland, 
Sweden, Norway, and Iceland, which also 
accounted for 92 percent of the value of the 
imported products. Other important sources 
are the United Kingdom, Western Germany, 
and the Netherlands. 

Paper and Paperboard.—The total Danish 
production capacity for paper and paper- 
board is estimated at 120,000 metric tons; 
1951 production is estimated at 115,000 
metric tons. 

Despite increasing prices and the slightly 
curtailed imports of raw materials, produc- 
tion of paper and paperboard increased in 
1951, principally because of a larger consump- 
tion of waste paper and the use of stockpile. 
The production index for the paper and 
paperboard industry rose from an annual 
average of 145 in 1949 to 154 in 1950 and to 
162 in the first 11 months of 1951. 

It is reported that only minor changes are 
planned for 1952 in the expansion of the fac- 
tory producing Corrugated paperboard. 

Imports of paper and paperboard in 1951 
decreased 19 percent in volume but rose 32 
percent in value over 1950 imports. Com- 
bined imports of pulp, paper, and paperboard 
in 1951 were curtailed 14 percent in volume 
and increased 70 percent in value. 

The large Danish consumption of paper 
and paperboard does not leave much export- 
able surplus. The 1951 quantities of export- 
able products, mainly converted paper prod- 
ucts, decreased 1 percent in volume, whereas 
the value increased about 50 percent over the 
1950 level. Export quantities of waste paper 
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decreased 10 percent, whereas those of as- 
phalt and tar paper and boards increased 
about 30 percent. 

The supply of labor was adequate through- 
out 1951 within all branches of the paper 
and the converted-paper industry. 

There have been no over-all changes in the 
national wage scale since 1950. However, 
most contracts with the federation of labor 
unions and the employer’s association ex- 
pired on April 1, 1952. It is believed that the 
new contracts will include higher wages, a 
reduction in working hours, or longer vaca- 
tions. 

The two increases in wages during 1951 (in 
March and September) were in accordance 
with contract escalator clause provisions. 
The average hourly rates throughout the 
country for both men and women, in Copen- 
hagen and in the Provinces, in the third 
quarter of 1951 ranged from 10 to 12 percent 
higher than the annual average in 1950. 

Newsprint.—Imports of newsprint into 
Denmark decreased 14 percent in quantity in 
1951 and consumption decreased by 16 per- 
cent. Imports for 1952, it is estimated, will 
reach 48,500 metric tons. 

The price of imported newsprint increased 
during 1951. The most outstanding in- 
creases occurred during April (40 percent) 
and in July (20 percent). The average price 
increase of imported newsprint in 1951 
amounted to 70 percent. The price of news- 
print was 1.10 Danish crowns per kilogram 
in March 1951, and it is reported that the 
price during March 1952 increased to 1.36 
Danish crowns per kilogram. 


NEW SANITARY-PRODUCTS PLANT, 
COLOMBIA 


Manufactura de Productos Higienicos S. A. 
of Medellin, Colombia, began manufactur- 
ing sanitary napkins during the latter half 
of 1951. The initial products were dis- 
tributed to the local market in October with 
satisfactory consumer reaction, according 
to a recent report. 

The company operates on a royalty ar- 
rangement with the United States company 
which supplied and installed its machinery. 


FINNISH PuLp MILLS CURTAILING 
PRODUCTION 


The slackening in world demand for most 
of Finland’s forest products was highlighted 
in March by the announcement of the Fin- 
nish Cellulose Association that the manu- 
facture of sulfate pulp is to be curtailed. 
As of April 1, 1952, production of sulfate 
was to have been reduced by approximately 
one-third. Production of both bleached and 
unbleached sulfite was not to have been 
reduced at that time, as orders for sulfite 
had been received at a satisfactory rate. 

Finnish prices to continental markets are 
generally on the same levels as the ceiling 
prices announced by the United Kingdom in 
February, with variations ranging from £2 
to £5 more per ton in excess of those ceilings. 
Finnish prices to the United States for the 
second quarter have not yet been officially 
announced, but it is expected that they will 
be the same as the prices quoted by Sweden 
for second-quarter deliveries to the United 
States. 

Finnish paper mills have not yet taken 
steps to curtail their production, but such 
action seems imminent. The slump in pur- 
chases naturally following the first weaken- 
ing in paper prices has cut drastically the 
orders on hand. Trade sources have stated 
that they are trying to keep price levels on 
kraft papers from going down too far, but 
they admit this will be difficult. Kraft 
papers exported from the United States to 
world markets have also had their effect in 
reducing world prices. The same general 
situation applies to book and fine papers. 


PuLP DEVELOPMENTS, SWEDEN 


The Swedish pulp industry is confronted 
with the serious problem of capacity pro- 
duction and decreasing sales. The high 
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rate of output is the direct result of winter 
weather which was ideal for logging opera- 
tions, a stable labor force, and present de- 
liveries to the mills of a great volume of 
pulpwood purchased in the fall of 1950 and 
cut early in 1951 when prices were rising. 
The sudden change in the market outlook 
came to a climax in the first week of Febru- 
ary when the United Kingdom set price ceil- 
ings of £80 and £88 (per long ton delivered on 
dock) on imported Scandinavian unbleached 
and bleached chemical grades—20 percent 
below prevailing British prices. 

Large quantities of chemical pulp are being 
offered to France, the United Kingdom, and 
Germany, at prices ranging from 1,300 to 
1,700 crowns per metric ton, without finding 
buyers, the press and trade state. 


Radio & Television 


LIMITATION ON SIZES OF TV SEtTs IMPORTED 
INTO CANADA AS PERSONAL BAGGAGE 


An “Instruction to Port Officers” dated 
February 20, 1952, stated that Canadian 
residents returning to Canada, who had 
been outside the country 48 hours or longer, 
might apply their $100 personal exemption 
against table-model TV sets purchased 
abroad which were deemed to be includible 
within baggage regulations, if carried by the 
traveler, not shipped separately. 

Should the value of a TV set brought into 
Canada exceed the $100 personal exemption, 
$100 of its value would be duty-free. (Table- 
model TV sets from the United States are 
dutiable at 20-percent ad valorem. The 
receivers also are subject to a 10-percent 
sales tax and a 25-percent excise tax. When 
brought in under the personal-exemption 
provision, TV sets are exempt from the pay- 
ment of both sales tax and excise as well as 
duty). 

The foregoing exemption of February 20 
was modified in early April by the ruling 
that no table-model TV set having a 14-inch 
or larger tube may be classified as personal 
baggage. 


OUTPUT OF RADIO RECEIVERS GROWS 
IN CHILE 


Eight organizations in Chile are now en- 
gaged in the manufacture and assembly of 
radio receivers; two of them, producers of 
well-known United States makes, are Chilean 
corporations with no foreign control. These 
eight organizations do not include amateur 
or part-time assemblers of a relatively small 
number of sets. 

Authorities in the industry estimate that 
during 1951 about 65,000 radio sets, 1,200 
radios, and 2,500 record players were locally 
produced. An estimated 770 people were 
employed in the production, about 40 percent 
of them skilled labor and 60 percent, un- 
skilled. 

United States and European brands of 
radio receivers, radiophonographs, and record 
players produced locally are comparable in 
quality to the imported products. 

There is no local production of radio 
receiving and rectifying tubes. In 1950, such 
imports were valued at 1,427,636 gold pesos 
(1 gold peso=US$0.20597); 53.6 percent of 
the imports came from the United States, 
25.9 percent from the United Kingdom, and 
16.4 percent from the Netherlands. The re- 
maining 4.1 percent came from 11 other 
countries in negligible quantities. In the 
first 9 months of 1951, imports of these com- 
modities were valued at 1,624,500 gold pesos. 

Imports of radio-receiving sets in 1950 
totaled 539,633 gold pesos in value, of which 
the United States supplied approximately 73 
percent and Canada the second largest 
source, about 15 percent. 

Exports of radio products during 1950 were 
insignificant. 

The steady increase in local manufacturing 
and assembly of home radio-receiving sets 
offers a favorable market for component parts 
produced in the United States. The large 


number of sets of United States manufac- 
ture in use also will require replacement 
parts from the United States. ; 
Difficulty in obtaining parts during the 
war and scarcity of foreign exchange since 
then brought about the local manufacture of 
a steadily increasing number of component 


parts. However, imported component parts 
are preferred in many instances by manufac- 
turers, assemblers, and service shops, partic. 
ularly when precision is a requisite quality, 
Moreover, parts of domestic manufacture are 
often more expensive than the imported 
products, because of the relatively high pro- 
duction cost per unit resulting from the 
small total output. Although transformers 
are made in Chile, higher-quality transform- 
ers are imported, because at times it is hard 
to obtain good grade materials for their 
local manufacture. All pilot lamps and 
variable resistors are imported, likewise al] 
electrolytic capacitors, about 98 percent of 
the paper capacitors, and 95 percent of 
variable capacitors. 

The primary cause of premature break- 
down in radio receivers is the variation en- 
countered in the line voltage, disastrous to 
radio tubes and transformers. In the south- 
ern part of the country the prevailing 
humidity frequently affects capacitors. 

There are no Government controls over 
the radio industry or trade, other than those 
which have arisen from the close supervision 
that the Chilean National Foreign Trade 
Council has been obliged to maintain over 
foreign exchange. 

As compared with restrictions in previous 
years, manufacturers and assemblers of radio 
receivers experienced some relief when the 
afore-mentioned Council permitted for 1951 
and continued for 1952 the unrestricted im- 
portation of parts and replacements from 
any source desired, without necessity of pre- 
viously obtaining an import permit from 
the Council, and at the legal free market 
rate of exchange. Among the list of items 
mentioned which may not be imported under 
the regular foreign-exchange budget for 1952 
are assembled radios and assembled or semi- 
assembled chassis. However, under the re- 
cent so-called “Gold Law,” that is, with ex- 
change derived from the export of Chilean 
mined gold “fully assembled radios, only to 
comply with international agreements,” also, 
“automobile radios and their parts, including 
antennas, converters and tubes,’’ may be 
imported for the first 6 months of 1952. 

Approximately 550,000 radio receivers and 
radiophonographs are in use. Of these, 84 
percent are table models, 90 percent are de- 
signed for United States type tubes, and 
about 75 percent were manufactured after 
1939. 


Rubber & Products 


ITALIAN RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Production of rubber products in Italy in 
1951, according to the Italian Association of 
Rubber Products Manufacturers (Assogom- 
ma) totaled 88,094.3 metric tons, up about 
15 percent from the 1950 figure of 76,825.4 
tons. Output in the last half of 1951 showed 
a downward trend, however, amounting to 
40,055 tons, as against 48,039 tons in the 
first half of the year. 

Output of motor-vehicle tires in 1951 
reached 50,667.3 metric tons; motor-vehicle 
tubes, 3,361.6 tons; cycle tires, 4,931.7 tons; 
cycle tubes, 986.5 tons; footwear, 4,611.2 tons; 
technical and sundry items, 20,787.2 tons; 
sanitary items, 797.4 tons; and soles and 
heels, 1,951.4 tons. Production of tires and 
tubes accounted for 68 percent of the total 
No figures are available showing the number 
of tires and tubes manufactured. 

Exports of tires and tubes reached 13,290 
metric tons in 1951, as against 11,450 tons in 
1950. In 1951, France was the largest cus- 
tomer, taking 2,024 tons; Switzerland was 
next with 1,065 tons; then Egypt with 1,033 
tons; and Turkey, with 874 tons. 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Australian National Airways 
Threatens to Cease Operation 


The Australian National Airways (ANA) 
has threatened to go out of business, alleging 
that it cannot compete against the Govern- 
ment-owned carrier, Trans-Australia Airlines 
(TAA). A merger between the two lines is 
not favored by the Government, as it would 
create a monopoly on the country’s main air 
routes. The Government has, however, 
offered the following measures as an 
alternative: 

(1) A 10- to 15-year agreement to be 
strengthened by Act of Parliament guaran- 
teeing security of tenure to ANA in full com- 
petition with the Government line; 

(2) New flying equipment to be acquired 
by the Government and supplied under 
charter to ANA; 

(3) A superior body representing both air- 
lines to settle any difficulties in “rationaliza- 
tion” of routes, timetables, rates, and freight 
charges; 

(4) Substantial reduction in the air route 
charges imposed by the Department of Civil 
Aviation on all companies. 

The offer is now being considered by ANA. 
A vocal minority within the Government, 
however, continues to favor the complete 
liquidation of the Government’s holdings in 
TAA in line with its pledge to support private 
enterprise. Their chief proposal is that TAA 
be re-formed into a public company owned 
by private investors. 


Funds Provided for Chile’s 
Electrification Program 


Chile’s Empresa Nacional de Electricidad 
(ENDESA) has a budget of 1,050,000,000 pesos 
to carry out its electrification program, which 
includes the construction of hydroelectric 
plants during this year. Of this amount, 
700,000,000 pesos were provided by the Fo- 
mento Corporation. The remainder will be 
derived from the sale of electric power. 

Increased operating costs have forced the 
Chilean electric and telephone companies to 
request authorization to increase their rates 
for public services. 


Netherlands Railways in 1951 


Total volume of freight carried by the 
Netherlands railways in 1950 amounted to 
21,194,000 metric tons. On the basis of fig- 
ures for the first 9 months of 1951 it may be 
expected that freight carried during the en- 
tire year will be somewhat higher than in 
1950. In 1950, 73 percent of the total volume 
consisted of internal freight. According to 
figures for January—September, this propor- 
tion will be somewhat lower in 1951, an in- 
dication that the international railway 
freight business has increased, whereas do- 
mestic freight has declined. 

Electrification of the Netherlands railways 
made further progress in 1951, and plans for 
continued expansion are being carried on. 
The total length of electric track at the end 
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of the year stood at 1,112 kilometers, com- 
pared with 893 kilometers a year earlier. 

The 1951 financial results of the railways 
were inadequate. Rate increases were an- 
nounced on January 1, 1952, and became 
effective on February 1. Prices of passenger 
tickets went up 3 to 15 percent, depending 
on distance. Weekly subscriptions went up 
an average of 1.8 percent and monthly sub- 
scriptions advanced 6 percent. Merchandise 
freight rates (per carload) increased about 
7 percent. General cargo rates did not 
increase. 


Civil Aviation in the 
Netherlands in 1951 


The year 1951 was a satisfactory one for 
Netherlands civil aviation. The number of 
passengers carried by the KLM, Royal Dutch 
Airlines, was nearly 500,000, as compared 
with 415,000 in 1950 and 398,000 in 1949. 
There were corresponding increases in air- 
mail and air-freight traffic. Air freight 
carried by KLM in 1951 totaled about 12,500 
metric tons, as against 10,278 tons in 1950 
and 6,352 tons in 1949. The company trans- 
ported about 1,515 tons of air mail during the 
year, compared with 1,290 tons in 1950 and 
the record figure of 1,543 tons in 1949. 

During 1951 KLM began regular passenger 
service to Sydney, Australia, and to Tokio, 
Japan. The company also made 450 charter 
flights during the year, of which 110 were 
made to carry Dutch emigrants to Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada. More than 6,500 
emigrants were flown to these countries in 
1951, compared with only 2,070 in 1950. 


London-Birmingham 
Helicopter Service 
To Be Discontinued 


British European Airways Corporation 
(BEA) has discontinued its helicopter pas- 
senger service between Northolt and Bir- 
mingham, as of April 5. 

Helicopters capable of carrying three pas- 
sengers were making two trips daily except 
Sundays in each direction from June 1 to 
October 21, and one trip daily during the 
remainder of the year. The round-trip fare 
was £4 10s. ($12.60). 

The chairman of the Birmingham Airport 
Committee has explained that inasmuch as 
the service was of an experimental nature 
and all necessary information had been 
gained, further passenger service would be 
an unnecesary expense. For this reason the 
Ministry of Transport’s subsidy was with- 
drawn. 


New Aviation Company to 
Operate in Bolivia 


Foreign exchange in the amount of $100,- 
000 has been authorized at the preferential 
rate (100 bolivianos to the dollar) to a new 
aviation enterprise in Bolivia for the pur- 
chase of four medium or small bimotor air- 





craft, 10 radio ground installations, and 
other essential items required by the com- 
pany to begin operations. The new carrier 
will operate into Riberalta, Trinidad, and 
Santa Cruz from smaller localities in the 
Bolivian tropical lowlands not previously 
having passenger or cargo service connec- 
tions to existing scheduled main routes of 
the principal national and the three foreign 
carriers operating in the country. 


Ten-Year Plan for Belgian 
Congo Transportation 


The Belgian Minister of Colonies stated 
at a press conference that the Ten-Year Plan 
for development of the Congo would consider 
transportation as an essential; that an effort 
would be made to increase the tonnage facili- 
ties of the Congo’s inland waterways, which 
would be followed by construction of a rail- 
way from Port Franqui on the Kasai River 
to Leopoldville and from Kamina to Kabalo 
to link the two railway systems. 


Hydroelectric Power 
Development in Canada 


The Water Resources Division of the Ca- 
nadian Department of Resources and Devel- 
opment reports that Canada’s hydroelectric 
development program was active during 1951. 
At the close of the year the country’s tur- 
bine installation totaled 13,342,504 hp., of 
which 881,250 hp. was added during the 
year. The installed capacity of Canada’s 
hydroelectric plants now equals 952 hp. per 
thousand of population. Inasmuch as re- 
corded water-power resources now total more 
than 29,000,000 hp. at low stream flow and 
50,000,000 hp. at average flow, only slightly 
more than 20 percent of the country’s avail- 
able resources have been developed. 

Pulp and paper mills account for 6.5 per- 
cent, or 866,177 hp., of the country’s total 
turbine installation, and other industries 
account for 4.5 percent, or 600,613 hp. The 
remainder of 89 percent includes only hydro- 
electric stations that produce electricity for 
sale. The total installed capacity of these 
plants at the end of 1951 was 11,875,714 hp. 


Italy’s Power Expansion 
Program Forges Ahead 


Electric-power generation in Italy in 1951 
exceeded 29,000,000,000 kw.-hr., or 38 percent 
more than was produced in 1949. 

Development of the over-all electric-power 
program of the Italian Government and pri- 
vate concerns aims at a total generating 
capacity of 10,500,000 kw. by 1954, by both 
hydroelectric and thermal plants, as com- 
pared with 6,400,000 kw. in 1948. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the increase in capacity 
will be hydro and the remaining one-third 
thermal. 

Production in 1954 is expected to exceed 
35,000,000,000 kw.-hr. However, because of 
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“Italy Today” Exhibition 
Opens in New York in May 


A New York fair by Italian manufacturers, 
“Italy Today,” is scheduled for May 28—June 
12, 1952, at Grand Central Palace, 480 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. The fair is 
being staged by SIMI, of Rome, a private 
Italian corporation. 

Among the numerous products on display 
will be light and heavy machinery, motor ve- 
hicles, fashions, textiles, apparel and acces- 
sories, handicrafts, toys, and sporting goods. 
This event will be highlighted by a replica of 
an Italian village where visitors may buy 
goods in one of a score of stores. Also in- 
cluded will be Italian masterpieces of art and 
sculpture and a presentation of Italy’s fa- 
mous tourist attractions. 

Further details may be obtained from 
Enrico Imbert, Director, “Italy Today,” 11 
West Forty-second Street, New York 26, N. Y. 


Fairs Strengthen New 
Trade Ties in Far East 


As a means of advertising their products, 
the industrial and semi-industrial areas of 
the Far East are staging numerous fairs and 
exhibitions. Among the countries promot- 
ing their trade are Hong Kong, India, Japan, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, and Singapore. 
These fairs offer United States traders going 
to the Far East a unique opportunity to 
examine a wide variety of goods in a short 
period of time, at minimum expense. 

Japan, because of its extensive industrial 
capacity, is one of the most active nations 
in the Far East in seeking trade channels. 
According to its Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry (MITI), Japan plans in 
1952 to participate officially in San Fran- 
cisco’s World Trade Fair, May 14-20; the 
Canadian International Trade Fair, Toronto, 
June 2-13; and the Washington State—Far 
East International Trade Fair, Seattle, Sep- 
tember 6-14. MITI organized an Industrial 
Exposition in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 
March, and is planning to participate in an 
Argentine-Japanese Merchandise Exhibition 
in Buenos Aires in the fall. Also, Japanese 
firms participated individually in the recent 
International Industries Fair, Bombay, India; 
Heavy Industries Fair, Hannover, Germany; 
and the International Industries Fair, 
Karachi, Pakistan. 

At the Japanese Industrial Exposition held 
at the Santos Dumont Airport in Rio de 
Janeiro, some 4,000 items were on display. 
They included rice hulling and textile ma- 
chinery, agricultural instruments, trucks, 
sewing machines, bicycles, electrical and 
photographic material, microscopes, survey- 
ing instruments, and dental equipment. 

Japan, actively engaged in pushing its 
trade in many areas of the world, in 1951 
Officially took part in the Seattle-Japanese 
Trade Fair; the Canadian International 
Trade Fair; the Fourth Annual San Fran- 
cisco World Trade Fair; the Sino-Japanese 
Merchandise Fair, Taipeh, Formosa; and the 
Japanese Products Trade Fair, Naha, Okin- 
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awa. Also of special significance was the 
“British Commonwealth of Nations Exposi- 
tion” which opened January 20, 1951, in the 
Maruei Department Store, Nagoya, Japan. 
Exhibits included tires, motor bicycles, raw 
wool, woolen fabrics and British motion- 
picture advertisements. Merchandise and 
services offered by Tokyo branches of 20 
Commonwealth firms made up the greater 
part of the display. 

Kobe was the site of the first West Japan 
Export Fair, November 12-16. It is reported 
that approximately 250 inquiries from for- 
eign buyers and firms and 2,600 inquiries 
from domestic traders were received. An- 
other interesting trade development in Japan 
was the opening of the new International 
Fair Building in Osaka, in December 1951, 
constructed jointly by the Osaka Prefecture, 
the City of Osaka, and the Osaka Chamber 
of Commerce at a cost of 340 million yen 
(360 yen=US$1). Dedicated to promote 
commerce and trade, the new building will 
furnish hotel space for foreign and Japanese 
businessmen as well as provide accommoda- 
tions for commercial expositions, sample 
fairs, lectures, discussion meetings, and a 
branch of the Japan Travel Bureau. 

The MITI Trade Promotion Bureau feels 
that participation in fairs and exhibitions 
is extremely useful in promoting trade, and 
estimates that $2,500,000, of contracts were 
signed as a direct result of the State of 
Washington-Japanese Trade Fair held in 
Seattle in 1951, at a reported cost of $60,000. 
Participation in other fairs and exhibitions 
resulted in similar substantial contracts, it 
was stated. Japan’s trade has increased ap- 
preciably since the outbreak of the Korean 
War in mid-1950. During 1951 exports were 
valued at $1,365 million and imports at 
$2,044 million, registering a gain of 110 
percent of the 1950 level for imports. A 
continued increase in exports is expected, 
some of which will be as a result of the 
Government's activity in the trade-fair field. 

Information on some important fairs held, 
or to be held, in other Far Eastern areas in 
1951, 1952, and 1953 follows: 

The 1953 Philippine International Fair.— 
Will take place at Wallace Field Laneta, 
Manila, January 1 to March 31, 1953, under 
the auspices of the Philippine Government’s 
Department of Commerce and Industry, and 
with the strong backing of important busi- 
ness and industrial associations, especially 
those interested in attracting tourists. The 
total exhibition area covers 42 acres of 
ground, and will include a permanent ex- 
hibition hall, and a number of temporary 
buildings. A private corporation to finance 
this and succeeding fairs with capital stock 
valued at $3,000,000 is contemplated. Inter- 
ested persons may write either directly to 
the “1953 Philippine International Fair,” De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, Phil- 
ippine Government, Manila, or through 
representatives of the Philippine Govern- 
ment located in the United States. 

The Ninth Exhibition of Hong Kong Prod- 
ucts.—Held at Hong Kong December 14, 
1951—January 3, 1952, was sponsored by the 
Hong Kong-Chinese Manufacturer’s Union. 
Participation was limited to Hong Kong 


















firms and products. 
only fair of its kind in the colony, helped 
to promote sales in the local market. A 
total of 158 firms participated and 700,000 
persons visited the fair, including several] 
delegations from southeastern Asian coun- 


This Exhibition, the 


tries. On-the-spot sales reportedly reached 
HK#$5,000,000 (HK$1=US$0.175) and orders 
booked exceeded expectations. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Hong 
Kong-Chinese Manufacturer’s Union, Hong 
Kong. 


Agricultural and Industrial 
Show To Be Held at Brisbane 


The 1952 Brisbane Royal National Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Show will be held 
August 8 to 16, inclusive. 

Fully 75 percent of this show is devoted to 
cattle, sheep, wool, hogs,-goats, and dairy 
products. The industrial section consists 
principally of local exhibits of farm imple- 
ments, dairy produce, wines and spirts, fine 
arts and photography, needlework, and local 
arts and crafts. Although the number of 
actual foreign products exhibited is limited, 
some American, British, and other foreign 
goods manufactured by their Australian 
subsidiaries or branches will be on display. 

Further data may be obtained from the 
Brisbane Royal National Agricultural and 
Industrial Show, Brisbane, Australia. 


Central African Exhibition to 
Celebrate Rhodes Centenary 


The Central African Rhodes Centenary Ex- 
hibition, sponsored by the governments of 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, will be 
held at Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia, June 
1—-August 31, 1953. The event, which is a 
part of the Rhodes Centenary Exhibition, 
will be open to all the territories of Africa 
south of the Sudan. British, French, and 
Portuguese African territories already have 
accepted invitations to participate. In addi- 
tion to the exhibition, there will be a series 
of conferences and congresses on agricultural 
development, water and soil conservation, 
roads and transport, mining and metallurgy, 
and matters of sociological, welfare, and 
educational interest. 

The exhibition is to promote the develop- 
ment of this area by (1) indicating the possi- 
bilities of farming, ranching, industry, and 
trade; (2) providing facilities for displaying, 
exhibiting, and advertising products; (3) 
establishing markets; (4) fostering agricul- 
ture, mining, industrial, and commercial in- 
tercourse; and (5) attracting tourists. One 
feature of the exhibition, in addition to the 
permanent displays, will be a series of shorter 
exhibitions lasting for 4 or 5 weeks each. 
These special features will stress particular 
phases of industry. Emphasis will be on 
consumer goods and lighter industries; on 
construction, roadmaking, and similar in- 
dustries; and, on industrial equipment, 
heavy machinery, and mining equipment. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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The following publications, brought to 
the Department's attention through cour- 
tesy of the publishers, are listed as a serv- 
ice to businessmen. For copies write 


direct to the publisher named. 


Proceedings of the United Nations 
Scientific Conference on the Conservation 


and Utilization of Resources. Vol. II, 
Mineral Resources. 1951. 303 pp. 
Price, $3. Department of Economic 


Affairs, United Nations, New York, N. Y. 


This volume is a compilation of the papers 
presented for discussion during the Confer- 
ence, held at Lake Success, N. Y., August 17— 
September 6, 1949. 

The first seven papers, grouped under the 
discussion heading, “Mineral Supplies and 
Their Measurement,” deal with three sub- 
jects—estimate of selected world mineral 
supplies by cost range, geographical factors 
in mineral development, and the recovery of 
metals from scrap. A group of four papers, 
on the outlook for future discovery, discuss 
for broad geographical regions the estimates 
of selected undiscovered mineral reserves and 
the conclusion of possible reserves as evi- 
dence by rates of discovery. Eleven papers 
deal with the increasing of mineral resources 
by discovery. The other discussion groups 
include: Conservation in Mining and Milling, 
18 papers; Conservation in Manufacture, 
8 papers; Conservation by Corrosion Control, 
7 papers; Conservation by Substitution, 
§ papers; and Inorganic Fertilizers in Conser- 
vation, 7 papers. 


The Theory of International Economic 
Policy, Vol. I, Mathematical Supplement. 
By J. E. Meade. 1952. 156 pp. 
$3.25. Oxford University Press, 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


This publication, issued under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, contains the mathematical analysis on 
which the argument of the author’s book, 
entitled “The Balance of Payments,” is 
based. It is a study of the contribution 
that theory can make in the choice of prin- 
ciples for balance-of-payments policies, and 
does not deal direct with detailed problems 
of specific balance-of-payments situations. 


Year Book and Guide to 
Africa. 1952 Edition. 860 pp., and 
48—p. atlas. Price, $3. American agent, 
The H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 


The major part of the text is devoted to the 
Union of South Africa, made up of Cape 
Province, Natal, Transvaal, and the Orange 
Free State. Also, there are sections on Basu- 
toland, Swaziland, Bechuanaland, the Rho- 
desias, South West Africa, and Angola. 
Contents include such information as sights, 
scenery, and history of Southern Africa; area, 
population, resources, and foreign trade of 


Price, 
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Southern 


Southern African territories; motoring in 
Southern Africa; churches, schools, hotel 
rates; 


National Parks and Game Reserves; 
Climate and topography, irrigation, farming; 
immigration, labor, native problems, pub- 
lic health; regulations; forests and affores- 
tation; sea fisheries; mining and minerals; 
aviation. The text is supported by tables, 
maps, charts, and drawings. 
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NEW BOOKS 








AND REPORTS 


Travel sections give routes, with distances; 
descriptions of cities, towns, and points 
of interest along the way; travel and hotel 
accommodations; and so on. 

The book has geographic, subject, adver- 
tisement, and trade-classification indexes. 


Year Book and Guide to East Africa. 
1952 edition. 435 pp., and 16—p. atlas. 
Price, $3. American agent, The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52, N. Y. 


The areas covered include Kenya Colony 
and Protectorate, Uganda Protectorate, Tan- 
ganyika Territory, Zanzibar, Portuguese East 
Africa, Nyasaland Protectorate, Belgian 
Congo, Somalia, British Somaliland, French 
Somaliland, Eritrea, Ethiopia, Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan, and Egypt. The book contains 
such information as history of each region, 
kind of administration, educational facili- 
ties, housing, transportation and communi- 
cation facilities, topography, climate and 
health conditions, flora and fauna, mineral 
wealth, agricultural products, industries, ex- 
ports and imports, currencies, and banking. 
Travel sections give land, sea, and air routes; 
distances between, and description of, points 
en route; travel facilities; customs regula- 
tions, and so on. 

The book is indexed by geographic names, 
subjects, advertisements, and trade classifi- 
cations, and contains many tables, maps, 
charts, and drawings. 


Public Finance and Economic Develop- 
ment in Guatemala. By John H. Adler, 
Eugene R. Schlesinger, and Ernest C. 
Olson. 1952. 282 pp. Price, $5. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 


This book, written at the invitation of the 
Central Bank of Guatemala, describes the 
fiscal system of that country. Special em- 
phasis is placed on an analysis of the ade- 
quacy of the present system in relation to the 
various economic development projects and 
plans proposed by the Government. This 
analysis includes not only an examination of 
the problems confronting the Government at 
the present time but also the feasibility of 
carrying out future plans which are not now 
past the planning stage. 

The background economic and tax data 
presented are especially valuable since the 
statistical and research facilities of the Cen- 
tral Bank were placed at the disposal of the 
authors. Much information is available in 
concise form which has not previously been 
assembled and published. 

The book consists of three main sections. 
Section one summarizes various findings and 
conclusions based on data presented else- 
where. Section two includes a brief résumé 
of the Guatemalan economy and chapters on 
Government receipts and expenditures. 
Section three examines the tax system in de- 
tail and suggests the probable effects of 
various changes in this system on different 
sectors of the economy. 
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Exports of other items totaled only 1,888 
tons in 1951, compared with 5,548 tons in 
1950. The United States, chief customer in 
1950, taking 3,282 tons, took only 43 tons in 
1951. 

Imports of natural rubber into Italy in- 
creased from 38,212 metric tons in 1950 to 
52,008 tons in 1951. Natural latex included 
in these figures amounted to 2,192 tons and 
2,454 tons, respectively. Imports of syn- 
thetic rubber increased from 2,661 tons to 
4,315 tons, and imports of reclaimed rubber 
from 48 tons to 87 tons. 

Consumption of natural rubber in 1951 is 
estimated by Assogomma at 42,000 metric 
tons and consumption of synthetic rubber at 
4,000 tons. For 1950 the figures were 37,000 
tons and 3,000 tons, respectively. 


Tobaceo 


FRANCE’S PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
TRADE 


The area to be planted to tobacco in France 
in 1952 is forecast at about 70,918 acres. 
This area is expected to produce enough ton- 
nage to satisfy domestic requirements, and 
to maintain adequate stocks of French-type 
tobacco. 

Consumption of tobacco in France in 1951 
continued its upward trend. Sales of to- 
bacco products totaled about 56,000 tons in 
1951, as compared with about 53,000 tons in 
the two preceding years. The forecast for 
1952 sales is 58,000 tons. 

Arrangements have been completed for the 
importation from the United States of 1,500 
tons of flue-cured and 450 tons of Burley. 
No funds are reported to have been made 
available by the French Government for the 
purchase of “Kentucky.” An official of the 
monopoly stated, however, that stocks on 
hand could be made to cover requirements 
during 1952, and that they still anticipate 
buying the usual programed quantity of 
Kentucky as soon as funds are made avail- 
able. 

The French Tobacco Monopoly has just 
revised its 1950 final estimates of tobacco 
production for Metropolitan France. This 
estimate, farm sales basis, now stands at 
53,275 tons. Of this total production, 51,834 
tons were classified as “light” and 1,441 tons 
as “strong” tobacco. 

Imports of leaf tobacco during 1951 totaled 
316,000 tons, as compared with 209,000 tons 
in 1950 and 337,000 tons in 1949. French 
oversea areas maintained their position as 
the chief source of imported leaf, their share 
being 45 percent, of which Algeria supplied 
30 percent. Other important sources were 
as follows: United States, 16 percent; 
Greece, 15 percent; Yugoslavia, 12 percent; 
and Turkey, 7 percent. 

Cigarette production in 1951 continued its 
upward trend but not at the expense of cut 


tobacco as was the case in the preceding 
year. 


SoutuH Arrica’s 1951-52 Crop SMALLER 


The Union of South Africa’s 1951-52 to- 
bacco crop is estimated at about 40,121,500 
pounds or about 23 percent less than the 
crop in the preceding season. Damage from 
hail and drought and the conversion from 
the Amarello type of flue-cured tobacco to 
the lower-yielding Orinoco variety were con- 
tributing factors to the smaller crop. It 
appears that production of Amarello leaf 
type will disappear from the South African 
market within the next two seasons. Pro- 
ducers are still being encouraged to convert 
to Orinoco-type production, and the added 
incentive of a substantial bonus probably 
will make this change-over complete. The 
minimum wholesale prices for 1951-52 were 
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increased slightly over those for 1950-51. 
The price of Orinoco leaf was increased 371, 
percent above the selling price for Amarello 
flue-cured leaf. 

The revised final official estimates for the 
1950-51 crop is 51,686,982 pounds, the largest 
on record. 

Northern and Southern Rhodesia furnished 
4,317,010 pounds of leaf tobacco (Orinoco) 
for South African manufacturers out of a 
total of 4,536,195 pounds imported in 1951. 
No restrictions are applied on the quantities 
that can be imported from Southern Rho- 
desia, but the amount is subject to the exist- 
ing import tariff. 

Record stocks were held by cooperatives 
and manufacturers as of December 31, 1951. 
Stocks of leaf tobacco, including imported 
leaf, held in South Africa on that date 
totaled 73,428,117 pounds, compared with 
61,676,086 pounds held on the same date in 
1950 and 54,213,000 pounds at the end of 
1949. 

Members of the Tobacco Board have voted 
an allocation of £350,000 to assist in the 
establishment of an export market. Tobacco 
Officials are anticipating an exportable sur- 
plus of Orinoco leaf, and although a foreign 
market has not been found steps are under 
way to contact foreign buyers. The amount 
of leaf that will be available for export is 
not known. A subsidy-bounty payment can 
be used to compensate the producer for any 
loss sustained between the local and foreign 
price for leaf that is exported during the 
season. 





Liberia’s Efforts Toward 
Economic Improvement 
(Continued from p. 4) 


States to receive technical assistance in 
terms of the Point 4 program. In its 
initial stages, the Point 4 program in 
Liberia is directed especially toward the 
development of the country’s agricul- 
tural resources. An important goal un- 
der the program is the increase in food 
production and the improvement of its 
quality, so as to render Liberia fully self- 
sufficient in food requirements. 

Other important activities of the Point 
4 program include investigations into the 
development of Liberia’s forest resources 
and fishery potentialities. 

In the field of public works and utili- 
ties, the program provides for assistance 
in preliminary planning of roads and 
other public improvements, and the 
supervision of construction of roads and 
highways. It also includes the carrying 
out of land and property-control meth- 
ods, planning water-supply extensions, 
government housing and schools. 

Some 75 technicians and their assist- 
ants will contribute their services for the 
operation of the various projects when 
the program becomes fully operative. 
Many of the technicians have already 
arrived in Liberia. The Department of 
Agriculture, the Social Security Admin- 
istration, and the Department of the 
Interior have supplied technicans for the 
program; also the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
Bureau of the Census, and the Weather 
Bureau, all of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, have supplied specialized 
personnel for the execution of the vari- 
ous projects. 

Although not all projects have been 
fully placed in operation as yet, an indi- 
cation of the extent and nature of the 
Point 4 program in Liberia in its initial 
Stages may be seen from the current 
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to international air traffic. 





Preflight Customs Examination Established by the U. S. for 
Air Passengers from Toronto 


Frank Dow, Commissioner of Customs, announced on April 29 that preflight examina- 
tion of baggage of passengers embarking at Malton Airport, Toronto, Canada, for United 
States ports, is being established on a continuing basis. 
United States duties, if any, prior to departure rather than upon arrival in the United 
States. The new system, which greatly speeds the release of plane passengers and their 
baggage upon arrival has been in operation on a trial basis since January 14. 

Mr. Dow said the procedures had met enthusiastic approval of plane passengers; and 
that trial period experience indicates that present volume of traffic justifies continuation. 
He said the safeguards established are proving adequate to protect customs revenues. 

This is the first application by United States customs of preflight baggage examination 


Such passengers will deposit 








budget. This budget, set up by the 
Technical Cooperation Administration in 
cooperation with the Liberian Govern- 
ment, is as follows: 


Liberia’s Point 4 Budget, Current Fiscal 
Year, 1951-52 


General economic development US$230, 000 
Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries 238, 600 
Natural resources 428, 800 
Transportation and communications 87, 300 
Public administration and government serv- 
| a RS : = 24, 600 
Health and sanitation __........-- 360, 000 
Education E EE igi 52, 000 
Housing “agers : : 28, 700 
Total nae 1, 450, 000 


Liberia’s Five-Year Plan 


Point 4 projects have been closely in- 
tegrated into Liberia’s Five-Year Plan 
for economic development, which plan 
has been evolved by the Liberian Gov- 
ernment, drawing heavily on the work 
done by the United States Public Health 
and Economic Missions. The scope of 
the plan in its broad aspects is reflected 
in the following tabulation which shows 
the major categories of proposed ex- 
penditures. 


Liberia’s Pive-Year Plan for Economic 
Development 


Engineering—principally roads, bridges, 

hydroelectric power, and water proj- 
ects : US$11, 300, 000 

Agricultural development—food supplies 

and export produce, such as rubber, 
cacao, palm oil and kernels, and coffee 4, 200, 000 
Health projects 8, 700, 000 
Basic educational projects 7, 100, 000 
Public administration projects 1, 200, 000 
Total ne . 32, 500, 000 


As shown in the foregoing figures, the 
major portion of the plan is concerned 
with engineering or construction pro- 
grams. A partial break-down of the en- 
gineering program reveals that the road 
and highway construction program an- 
ticipates a total outlay of some $4,667,- 
000, consisting of expenditures for new 
highways and the establishment of a 
“Road Department” with shops for the 
maintenance of the country’s roads and 
highways. Principal roads to be im- 
proved and extended include the Mon- 
rovia-Kakata road and the Kakata- 
Ganta road, which are designed to open 
up a new transportation link to French 
West Africa. Among the projects en- 
visioned in the field of electric power is 
the construction of a hydroelectric power 
station at St. Paul River, near Monrovia, 
to supply electric power to that city and 
surrounding territory. 


The Five-Year Plan will be financed by 
the Liberian Government largely from 
current revenues, although public loans 
and limited grants also are expected to 
assist in financing the programs. 

Under the Point 4 “Umbrella” agree- 
ment, the Liberian Government has 
undertaken to set aside 20 percent of its 
current national revenues toward the 
cost of the program. 

The Point 4 “Umbrella” agreement, 
which is the first of its kind, is a general 
agreement, concluded in December 1950 
between the Liberian Government and 
the U. S. Government, covering the 
broad relationships of the two govern- 
ments in the field of technical assistance, 
The agreement provides for close coop- 
eration of the two governments and for 
the coordination of all activities within 
Liberia designed to contribute toward a 
balanced and integrated development of 
the economic resources and productive 
capacity of that Republic. Also, the 
agreement provides for mutual exchange 
of knowledge and skills among the two 
participating governments, and for simi- 
lar mutual exchanges with other coun- 
tries participating in technical coopera- 
tion programs. 

The “Umbrella” agreement, however, 
does not cover individual programs and 
projects; these are to be carried out pur- 
suant to provisions of separate written 
agreements or understandings between 
the Liberian Government or its repre- 
sentatives and the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration. These separate 
agreements will include provisions re- 
lating to administrative procedures, the 
disbursement and accounting of funds, 
contributions of each party to the pro- 
grams or projects, and other pertinent 
matters. 


Joint Liberian-U. S. Commission 


The Joint Liberian-United States 
Commission for Economic Develop- 
ment, which was authorized under the 
“Umbrella” agreement, has been set up 
for a more effective coordination of 
these programs. The Joint Commis- 
sion consists of Liberian Government 
officials and representatives appointed 
by the U. S. Government, and has for 
its over-all scope the supervision of 
Liberia’s economic development plans. 
The Commission will serve as a planning 
focus of all technical-assistance pro- 
grams, and in general will coordinate 
the technical assistance program with 
Liberia’s Five-Year Plan for Economic 
Development. The Commission will be 
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prepared to furnish ready means for 
consultation between the Government 
of Liberia, the Government of the United 
States, and any participating interna- 
tional organizations, regarding Liberia’s 
economic development plans. It also 
will be prepared to make periodic ex- 
aminations of the various programs for 
the purpose of bringing about a more 
effective coordination and integration of 
technical cooperation and other pro- 
grams in that country. 

Although the functions of the Joint 
Commission are chiefly advisory, it also 
has the responsibilities of making pe- 
riodic examinations of Liberia’s re- 
sources and potentialities and of pre- 
paring recommendations for the utili- 
gation of foreign technical knowledge 
and skills and for investments which 
may be mutually advantageous. Also 
included are the duties of examining 
policies regarding the introduction, local 
development, and application of tech- 
nical skills, as well as of making recom- 
mendations for implementing these 
policies and those related to the utiliza- 
tion of capital, both domestic and 
foreign. 


Conclusion 


Considerable strides have been made 


toward economic advancement in 
Liberia. Ambitious plans for social and 
economic improvements have been 


formulated and both government and 
private interests have shown great en- 
thusiasm in implementing these plans. 
There is, however, no lack of awareness 
on the part of both groups as to the 
difficulties and problems which are in- 
herent in the carrying out of these pro- 
grams. In common with other under- 
developed countries, Liberia lacks suf- 
ficient trained manpower; the country 
has inadequate transportation, com- 
munication facilities, and basic social 
services. To combat these problems 
large sums of capital will be required, 
and in this connection the Government 
has recognized the desirability of en- 
couraging the inflow from abroad of 
private capital investments. 








the country’s rapid 
power requirements in 1954 are estimated at 
a minimum of 40,000,000,000 kw.-hr., and a 
shortage of about 5,000,000,000 kw.-hr. is 
thereby forecast. 

The first 60,000 kw. 
Italy’s newest and largest thermal plant re- 


industrial expansion, 


turbogenerator of 


cently started operating. The second gen- 
erator is expected to be in operation in the 
hear future. The plant, located at Genoa, 
has been under construction for the past 2 
years. It is expected to cost $18,000,000, and 
is the first of nine thermal power plants 
being built throughout the country at a total 
cost of $100,000,000. These plants are de- 
signed to burn low-grade domestic coal or 
Natural gas, with a consequent reduction in 
Operation costs. The program is coordinated 
with plans for increasing the Sardinian coal 
output and expanding the country’s natural 
gas network. 

When the proposed thermal plants are 
completed 720,000 kw. will have been added 
to Italy’s power-production capacity. This 
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Export-Control Developments 


Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce 


[NoTEe: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, 
containing more detailed information, may be 
obtained from the OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date and the number of the OIT Press Re- 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there 
is a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 
of each item.] 


IMPORT CERTIFICATION SYSTEM WENT INTO 
EFFECT May 1 


Applications for licenses to export stra- 
tegic goods to certain Western European 
countries now must be accompanied by im- 
port certificates from the United States ex- 
porters’ foreign customers. 

The import certificate, which must be wit- 
nessed by the foreign customer’s government, 
provides official assurance that the United 
States goods will not be shipped from the 
importing country without its official author- 
ization. 

This new method of certification, required 
under the recently announced import cer- 
tification-delivery verification (ICDV) pro- 
cedure, applies to exports of strategic com- 
modities to: Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Portugal, United King- 
dom, Western Germany, and the Netherlands. 
The affected commodities are identified in 
OIT’s “Positive List” by the letter “A.” 

As announced earlier, the effective date of 
the ICDV procedure was extended from April 
7 to May 1 to allow exporters more time to 
secure the new form. 

In the past, OIT has required exporters 
applying for licenses to ship strategic goods 
to these Western European countries to sub- 
mit statements from their foreign customers 
on the end-use of the United States goods. 
On May 1, when the ICDV procedure becomes 
mandatory, such “ultimate consignee state- 
ments” will be supplanted by import certifi- 
cates, carrying assurance from the foreign 
customer as well as from his government that 
the goods will not be transshipped without 
official authorization. 

However, exporters still have the responsi- 
bility of supplying full details on end-use in 
their license applications (on Form IT-419). 

In addition to an import certificate, OIT 
in some cases may require United States ex- 
porters to furnish verification that licensed 
strategic goods have been delivered in the 
importing country. This “delivery verifica- 
tion,” certified by the government of the 
importing country, must be obtained by the 
United States exporter from his foreign im- 
porter. 

The only types of shipments of these com- 
modities which are not included under the 
ICDV procedure are those covered by project 
licenses, those valued at less than $500, and 


those made to a foreign government or gov- 
ernment agency for government use. 

The names and addresses of the agencies 
authorized by the European governments to 
issue import certificates and delivery verifi- 
cations were announced April 10, 1952, in 
OIT’s Current Export Bulletin, No. 664 (OIT 
995, Apr. 28, 1952). 


SECONDARY TIN-PLATE EXPoRT QUOTA 
INCREASED 


A 12,500-ton increase in the second-quar- 
ter export quota for secondary tin-plate 
products was announced on April 30 by the 
Office of International Trade. The tin plate 
will be used for food and petroleum packag- 
ing and other essential purposes abroad. 

The supplementary quantity consists of 
products known in the trade as: Mill accu- 
mulations, 6,250 short tons; and waste-waste, 
6,250 short tons. 

With the addition of these tonnages, the 
second-quarter export quota for secondary 
tin plate now totals 75,000 tons, including: 
Mill accumulations and unassorted tempers, 
31,250 tons; waste-waste, 21,250 tons; un- 
mended menders, 15,000 tons; and circles, 
strips, cobbles, misprints, etc., 7,500 tons. 

As announced by OIT on April 14 (press 
release OIT—985), specified tonnages of sec- 
ondary tin plate (except circles, strips, etc.) 
are being reserved for the various importing 
countries. These tonnages are not fixed 
country “quotas,” but “target” figures, which 
may be revised to reflect current demands 
abroad. The country distribution takes into 
account production in the importing coun- 
tries, historical export patterns, availability 
from sources other than the United States, 
and current demand. 

The previously announced country “tar- 
get” figures for secondary tin plate now 
have been revised to include the 12,500 tons 
made available on April 30 (OIT—999, Apr. 30, 
1952). 


Export QuoTA SET FOR ALUMINUM 
IRRIGATION SySTEMS 


The second-quarter export quota for farm- 
type aluminum irrigation systems and parts 
has been set at 500,000 pounds (aluminum 
content). 

The quota covers both portable and semi- 
portable irrigation systems made of alumi- 
num (Schedule B No. 787005). Irrigation 
systems made of other materials are not 
under quantitative export quotas. 

Although the second-quarter quota for 
irrigation systems is larger than the first- 
quarter quota by 350,000 pounds, it is sub- 
stantially smaller than the quantity covered 
by pending export-license applications (OIT-— 
998, Apr. 30, 1952). 





addition will reduce industry’s dependence 
on hydroelectric energy and thereby alleviate 
work stoppages during periods of drought. 


Argentine Rail 
Fares Increased 


General passenger fares and rates on gen- 
eral freight, cattle, and express were in- 
creased an average of 30 percent in Argentina 
on March 15, 1952. Local commuter service 
is unaffected as yet, although substantial 
increases are expected in the near future. 

The March 15 increases, together with 
those recently reported, amount to an ap- 
proximate doubling of rates within the past 
6 months. Even so, many observers doubt 
that the railroads will be operating on a 
break-even basis in view of new, higher wages 
and poor freight prospects. 







FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from p. 24) 


Ye eel evel vey!" 


The organizers are encouraging American 
firms, which are represented in South and 
Central Africa, to participate in the exhibi- 
tion. 

For further information or to make ar- 
rangements to participate in this event, 
communications should be addressed to Mr. 
Harold Sims, American Consul General, 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 





Cerium, a rare-earth element, is being pro- 
duced by the Karonge mine in Ruanda- 
Urundi. 
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(Continued from p. 6) 


scopes, and spectacle frames; cameras; cut- 
lery, particularly knives of all kinds; and 
1,000 pieces monthly of metal toys without 
clockworks, such as cranes. 

27. Germany — Rekord-Pinsel-Fabrik, Inh. 
Wilhelm Hofmann (manufacturer, exporter), 
65 Schulstrasse, Bad Lauterberg im Harz, seeks 
United States market and agent for high- 
grade brushes, especially for the paint indus- 
try. Illustrative card (in German) obtain- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Germany—Ernst Starke, Bohrer- und 
Werkzeugfabrik fuer die Holzbearbeitung 
(manufacturer), 9 Muehlenstr., Halver i. W., 
offers for sale woodworking drills. Illustra- 
tive catalog (in German and English) avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Italy—Paolo Zorzoli (importer and ex- 
porter), 3/1 Via Vallechiara, Genoa, offers on 
an outright sale basis 800 to 1,000 pounds 
each of theobromine (similar to USP, BP 48, 
and FUI) and caffein (natural). United 
States importers requested to furnish in- 
struction as to packing, shipping, and import 
requirements. 

30. Netherlands—Dr. Ir. Kanner (manu- 
facturer), 10 Badhuisweg, Scheveningen, 
offers on an outright sale basis the following 
chemicals: Acetophenone, benzyl acetate, 
benzyl benzoate, ethyl benzoate, ethyl buty- 
rate, ethyl capronate, ethyl cinnamate, ethyl 
phenyl acetate, ethyl propionate, ethyl sa- 
licylate, isobutyl acetate, isobutyl benzoate, 
methyl benzoate, and methyl salicylate. 
United States importers requested to com- 
municate directly to Dr. Kanner concerning 
any special specifications. 

31. Union of South Africa—Food Yeast 
Development Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (producers of 
food yeast), 14 Hotchkiss House, Gardiner 
Street, Durban, offers to export food yeast, 
produced from distillery spent wash, which is 
left after alcohol has been distilled off, suit- 
able for animal feed as well as human food. 
Further information, including price quota- 
tion f. o. b. Durban and analysis, and sample 
may be obtained on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced in FOREIGN COm- 
MERCE WEEKLY, March 31, 1952.) 


Export Opportunities 


82. Mexico—Instituto Seroterapico, S. A. 
(importer and agent), Calzada de la Rosa 
No. 3, Villa A. Obreg6n, Mexico, D. F., seeks 
purchase quotations and agency for pharma- 
ceutical products and perfumery. 

33. Mexico—Enrique Lago T. (dealer in 
Mexican petroleum products, especially gaso- 
line), 338J Calle 60, Merida, Yucatan, wishes 
to purchase 2 or 3 second-hand, steel oil 
tankers (10,000-barrel capacity each), suit- 
able for transporting petroleum products 
from Veracruz to the Peninsula of Yucatan. 
Correspondence in Spanish preferred. 

34. Mexico—Sonora Mercantil, S. A. (im- 
porting distributor, wholesaler, retailer, and 
commission merchant), 486 Avenida Pan- 
americana, Agua Prieta, Sonora, desires 
samples and price quotations on 250,000 
pounds of dried pinto beans, packed in 100- 
pound bags. 

35. Morocco—Agence Tangitane (Jacques 
Kammoun), (manufacturer’s agent, com- 
mission merchant, broker), 8 Rue Raphael, 
Tangier, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for nylon hosiery. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 

36. Netherlands—The House of Commerce, 
van Vliet’s Import & Export (commission 
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merchant), 5 Oude Holleweg, Berg en Dal, 
near Nymegen, is in the market for surplus 
goods, such as teztiles, undershirts, socks, 
towels, puttees, and blankets. 


Agency Opportunities 


37. France—Jean Icard (manufacturer's 
agent), 96 Rue Fondeville, Pouvourville- 
Toulouse, H. G., seeks agency for general 
merchandise, including plastic articles and 
zippers, suitable for sale to wholesale haber- 
dashers, and shoe and clothing manufac- 
turers. 

38. Italy—A. T. A. R. (manufacturer), 2 
Via Davide Bertolotti, Turin, wishes to act 
as agent for manufacturers of thermic, air- 
conditioning, and refrigerating machinery 
and equipment, suitable for industrial and 
building installations. Firm is interested in 
manufacturing such equipment under li- 
cense in Italy. 


Foreign Visitors 


39. Australia—Eric Boyd, representing 
Mount Morgan Ltd., llc Castlereagh Street, 
Sydney, N. S. W., is interested in modern 
methods and machinery associated with 
copper and allied matters. Scheduled to 
arrive May 6, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. In the absence of a United 
States address, correspondence should be di- 
rected to the visitor’s firm in Australia. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, New York, Boston, 
Stamford, and the State of Pennsylvania. 

40. Australia—H. M. Ross, representing 
Qantas Frozen Food Factory, St. Marys, New 
South Wales, is interested in inspecting 
deep-freeze plants in California. Scheduled 
to arrive May 10, via San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, for a visit of 15 days. United States 
address: c/o Australian Consulate General, 
206 Sansone Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Itinerary: San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

41. Australia—William M. Kain, represent- 
ing Toohey’s Brewery (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, and manufacturer) , 300 Elizabeth 
Street, Sydney, is interested in visiting 
United States breweries, and seeks technical 
information on brewery byproducts. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 28, via San Francisco, 
for a visit of 6 weeks. United States address: 
729 Wellesley Avenue, Akron, Ohio. Itin- 
erary: St. Louis, Milwaukee, Akron, and New 
York. 

42. Colombia—Jorge Echeverri Villa, rep- 
resenting Cia. Colombiana de Tejidos, S. A. 
“COLTEJER” (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, and manufacturer), 51-53 Calle 51, 
Medellin, is interested in inspecting teztile 
machinery with a view to purchase and in 
studying the latest developments in textile- 
weaving machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
April 19, via Miami, for a visit of 6 months. 
United States address: c/o 8S. J. Brisbin & 
Co., 75 West Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Boston, and Wilming- 
ton. 

43. England—Robert Hugh Corbett, repre- 
senting R. H. Corbett & Co. Ltd., Leicester 
Lodge, Burgess Hill, Sussex, is interested in 
obtaining United States license to manu- 
facture in England mechanical handling 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive May 20, for 
a visit of 2 weeks. United States address: 
c/o British Consulate General, 1430 National 
Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. Itinerary: 
Minneapolis and Warsaw (Minn.). 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

44. England—aAlan Rostron and Colin Ros- 
tron, both representing John Rostron & Sons 
Ltd. (paper makers and converters), 47 
Houldsworth Street, Newton Street, Man- 
chester 1, are interested in viewing factory 
layouts, handling of goods, production meth- 
ods, and modern equipment used in the 
paper-making trade. Scheduled to arrive 
May 20, via New York, for a visit of 4 to 6 
weeks. United States address: Hotel Roose- 
velt, Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 


being 
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(Continued from p. 16) 


IMPORT QUOTA REDUCED ON TANNED 
CATTLE HIDES 


Venezuela’s import quota, on tanned cattle 
hides for the year which began April 3, 1952, 
was established at 70,000 kilograms, com- 
pared with the 100,000 kilograms allowed 
for the year ended October 31, 1951. No im- 
port licenses were granted during the in- 
terim period November 1, 1951, to April 2, 
1952. Licensing is under the authority of 
the National Supply Commission. 





45. France—Franck A. Bauer, representing 
Le Vitrail Francais (exporter of French 
stained glass), 12 Rue Lincoln, Paris 8e, is 
interested in selling stained glass, suitable 
for churches and religious monuments. 
Scheduled to arrive May 16, via New York, 
for an indefinite visit. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Lee N. Steiner, Suite 4410, 60 East 
Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. An 
exhibit of the work of six stained-glass 
French artists will be held at the French 
Commercial Counselor’s Exhibition Hall, 
Rockefeller Center, New York City, May 20 
through 23. 

46. Sweden—Claude Odier, representing 
Maskinfirma R. L. Carlstedt, 11 Briadstups- 
vagen, Hagersten, Stockholm, wishes to enter 
into a licensing arrangement with an Amer- 
ican manufacturer for the manufacture in 
the United States of dish-washing machines, 
Scheduled to arrive May 10, via New York, 
for a visit of approximately 3 months. 
United States address: c/o American De- 
fibrator Co., Chrysler Building, 405 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, South Bend (Ind.), and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers, and Dealers—lItaly. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Burma. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Tunisia. 

Business Firms (Central Organizations for 
Foreign Trade)—Poland. 


Chemical Importers and Dealers—Pakis-7 


tan. 
Commercial Fishing Companies and Fish 
Exporters—Venezuela. 


Crude Botanical Drug Producers and Ex-) 


porters—Belgium. 


Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import-7 


ers and Dealers—Trinidad. 


Machinery Importers and Distributors—_ 


Iran. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Egypt. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Greece. 

Quarries—Portugal. 

Quarries—Spain. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Manufac- 
turers—Uruguay. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Portugal. 

Sugar Mills—Mexico. 

Tanneries—France. 





Ochres are found in quantity in several 
places in Jordan. Until about 1948, ap- 


proximately 100 metric tons were exported 


annually to Palestine. 
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